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COUNTRY WITH A PLAN 
1. Why Russia is Important 


(a4 USSIA,” or more correctly, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, covers more than one sixth of 
the earth’s surface. It is second in size only to the 
British Empire. In the West it borders on the Third 

Reich; in the East on-Mongolia, Manchuria and Korea 

~(Japan). In the North it borders on the Arctic Ocean—which 

it has turned into a regular steamship route—and in the 

South it almost touches the frontier of India in the 

Himalayas and Pamirs. On the Black Sea it has a Riviera 

rivalling that of France on the Mediterranean. 

Soviet territory’ includes sub-tropical deserts in 
Kazakhstan and Turkmenia on the borderlands of Europe 
and Asia; rich tea, tobacco, and newly-planted rubber plant- 
ations, vast corn growing territories in the famous Black 
Earth region of Ukraine; and the longest Arctic coast-line 
of any country, now studded with meteorological and radio 
Stations, more and more of which are being equipped with 
their own hot-houses for the growing of fresh vegetables 
during the period of Arctic summer. Throughout the Soviet 
Union great hydro-electric stations are being built which 
harness some of the most powerful rivers in Europe and Asia. 
In the Far East industry has been so developed that this 
territory is now practically self-supporting, has its own war 
industries, and no longer depends on the longest railway in 
the world, the Trans-Siberian railway, for its supplies. 


Communications throughout. this vast area are being. 


extended yearly. Already the Soviet Union has the longest 
distance of air-lines in the world, and its air traffic in terms 
of goods and passengers exceeds that of any other country. 

The Soviet Union is therefore important because it is such 
a vast stretch of territory, embracing a large variety of 
climates and natural resources, which it is very rapidly 
utilising. 

The U.S.S.R. embraces many nations, and the term 
“Russia” is not a correct description of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. For, though all this territory and more 
formed the Russian Empire until 1917, to-day Russia is enly 
one Soviet Republic among 16 equals. On the territory of 
the U.S.S.R. there are 293,000,000 people living in 16 
national republics: Russia, Ukraine, Byelorussia, Azerbaid- 
jan, Georgia, Armenia, Turkmenia, Tadjikistan, Kazakhstan, 


Kirghizia, Karelo-Finland, Moldavia, Lithuania, Latvia, - 


and Esthonia. The largest of these is the Russian, with over 
100 million people: while the two smallest, Turkmenia and 
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Tadjikistan, have populations of about half a million each. ~ 
Bach of these national republics is an equa) state within the 
nion=r.- 

In addition to the nations of the 16 Union republics there 
are a vast number of smaller nationalities, including Ger- 
mans with their own republic on the Volga, between 4 and 
5 million Jews, and numerous national groups with only 
20,000 or fewer citizens. In the Constitution of the Soviet 
Union more than 40 nationalities are mentioned by name. 
The U.S.S.R. is therefore important as a Union of equal 
nations. 

The Soviet Union is absolutely different in its social, 
economic and political organization from any other country 
of the world. As we shall see later, it is a Socialist country, 
a thing which can be said of no country outside the U.S.S.R. 
at the present time. By this we mean that all the land, 
banks, industry and trading organizations are public, not 
private, property. The enormous implication of this will be 
realized in the course of this booklet. 

The Soviet Union is also important to-day because it is 
the most powerful country in the world. It is the one 
country with a government which says with confidence: Our 
territory will never be successfully invaded. True, until some 
months ago, this could also be said about the U.S.A. But 
that is no longer the case. For to-day the American 
government is warning its people that America is not 
secure against possible invasion. The Soviet Union is the 
one country in the world which has a government which 
asserts confidently that it can successfully repel any attack. 

As a vast territory, second only in size to the British 
Empire, and- with a variety of national resources and 
climates which also rival the British Empire, as the greatest 
union of many equal nations which the world has ever seen, 
as a Socialist country, and-as the world’s most powerful 
State, Russia is of vital importance to-day. 

Because of this, it is necessary that the facts about Russia 
be widely known. And they are not widely known, because 
in general it is hard to obtain information. It is hard to 
obtain information, not because the information is not 
available but because the millionaires who own our news- 
papers do not wish their readers to have a sympathetic 
understanding of Russia. And their attitude is not without 
reason: The fact is that under the Soviet system there is 
no opportunity to become or to remain a millionaire news- 
paper proprietor. The U.S.S.R. happens to be a country 
without millionaires and without newspaper proprietors! So 
no wonder our newspaper owners are not ready to spread 
knowledge of the U.S.S.R. of a kind that might lead to a 
greater understanding and sympathy for the Soviet system! 

All the more necessary therefore is it that people should 
be informed by other means as to the truth about Russia. 
This booklet is one of those means. 
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2, A dLand without Landierds 


“\ VERYONE who pays rent, and most people do, knows 
4 what it is to have a landlord. Nobody ever has any 
Hi objection to a reduction in rent, and many tenants’ 
associations in this country have from time to time 
creed reductions in rent sometimes amounting to even as 
much as 20 or 25 per cent. But if landlords can be forced 
"y an organization of tenants to reduce rents by 20 per 
cent., why not by 40, 80 or 100 per cent? Why not in fact 
Ibolish landlords? : 

The Soviet Union is the one country in the world -where 
mndlords have been abolished. Immediately on the setting 
“ip of the Soviet Government in 1917, the land was national- 
sed, that is, it was made public instead of private property. 

In the countryside the landlords had owned large estates, 
while the peasants scraped along from year to year on little 
ttrips of land insufficient to save them trom famine after “ 
. bad summer. The Soviet Government, however. told 
Ihe peasants: Take over the landed estates’, divide up the i 
cand among yourselves, select your own committees to see ae 
that the job is done fairly. 

To-day, wherever the Red Army goes, it brings with it 
This same system and encourages the dividing up of the 
sanded estates among those who live by their work on the 
and. The story is told of how, in September 1939, .when = 
The Red Army crossed the then Polish frontier. the peasants 
»f a certain Byelorussian village at once decided to divide 
1} the landlord's estate, even before the Red Army arrived. 

330 they sent to the next village to borrow a surveyor's tape- 
yeasure. ‘Why do you want the tape-measure?” they were 

usked. ‘To divide the land among ourselves,” was the . 0 ee 
veply. “Are you mad?” “No: but the Red Army is coming.” <ul 
“after which they received the answer: “ Sorry, brothers, but 
we shall need the tape-measure ourselves.” 

From 1917 onwavcs:the land has been public property in : 
Ihe Soviet Union. Nobody can draw rent from land. The <A 
sand is used by individual peasants, by collective farms, by e 
state farms, by industrial enterprises, for housing, and for 3 
public buildings. It is the Soviet authorities that grant the Jat 
wise of the land rent free for each particular purpose; no 
private individual can control the use of the land, or make+ 
money out of letting it, or of buying or selling it. / 

in London, before the reconstruction of Waterloo Bridge ~ 
sould be begun, there were years of tedious negotiation with s 
-he landlords at either side of the river with regard to the 
rms on which they would sell their land. Speaking in the © 
Fiouse. of Commons in July 1939, Mr. Herbert Morris 


“iver would cost £2,000,009. This sum had to i it cout 





pniy compensation to -existing propert, -owners bul 
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pensation for loss of profits which they might have made 
in the future with the development of the property! In 
Moscow a number of bridges were built over the river during 
the past five years and there were no landlords to hold up 
the work. 1 

Ali housing properties were taken over by public authori- 
ties in Russia in 1917 and 1918. No longer did landlords live 
in comfort on rents drawn from houses which they let, or 
from blocks of flats. Nor did the churches and monas- 
teries any longer draw an income from rent. (In London 
some of the worst slums in Paddington, and some of the 
least reputable areas in the West End, are church property 
and the church draws a handsome income from the letting 
of these houses.) 

In place of the landlord’ of a block of flats, a tenants’ 
committee was elected by the inhabitants. To-day the local 
Nousing authorities appoint a manager for each block, who 
works side by side with an elected tenants’ committee. 

In place of rent a small sum is charged, never exceeding 
10 per cent. of the income of the tenants, and usually con- 
siderably less, and this money is used entirely for the pur- 
pose of keeping the building in good repair, and in pro- 
viding social services—such as a communal playroom for 
the children, or a garden for the use of the tenants. 

The blocks of flats are tlremselves owned either by the 
local Soviet (or local Council as we would call it), or by 
industrial enterprises (all of which are state owned), or by 
housing co-operatives. 

A housing Co-operative Society is formed by a group of 
people who want to build a block of flats for their own use. 
They subscribe part of the necessary capital: they receive 
the rest from the public authorities and after the block is 
built each member of the co-operative has the right to a 
flat. Every member may sell or exchange such a flat if 
he or she desires to move elsewhere. 

In cases where individuals let accommodation to others 
for rent, they are constantly in danger of being deprived of 
that extra space by the local authority, on the ground that 
they are indulging in a form of landlordism, and at the 
same time on the ground that they clearly do not require 
all the space which they are occupying. 

The Soviet Union has proved to the world that landlords 
are an expensive luxury which a nation can well do without. 
Having done away with them, the masses of the people—the 
majority of whom are tenants in every country—no longer * 
have to keep their landlords living in comfort out of the 
rents they pay for the right to have a home to live in. Public 
authorities, under such conditions, no longer are faced with 
the permanent financial problem of having to bribe the local 
private landlords by paying an enormous price out of public 
money for the right to use local lan@ in the service of the 
public. - 
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3. Planned Production 


ai ORE than three-quarters of all the people of Britain 

fee either working for a living themselves, or are the 
ay dependants of somebody who is. And of those that 

: are working, all but a bare 6 per cent. are working for 
somebody else, in somebody else’s factory, down somebody 
else’s coal mine, as an assistant in somebody else’s shop, or as 
a clerk in somebody else’s office. The miner works in the pit 


belonging to the colliery company; the railway worker-works , 


for the railway shareholders; the shop assistant works for 
Mr. Montague Burton, or for the Boot family, or the share- 
holders in Woolworths, Lyons or Marks and Spencer. 

Some pcople, a few, work on their own account, without 
embloying anybody else. And still fewer are the big owners: 
the big Sankers, shareholders and traders. 

But a reasonable question to ask is: If more than three- 
guarters have to work, why shouldn‘t everyone work for a 
living? And why should the right of the three-quarters to 
have a job depend on the decision of the rich one-tenth 
that own the places of employment? Why, in fact, should 
the means of producing the very things necessary to living: 
wheat, milk, butter, cotton, wool, cloth, iron and steel, bricks 
and mortar, belong to a mere handful of the population of 
the country? , 

In Russia they don’t. 

As in the case of land, all factories, mines, railways and 
shops are public property in the Soviet Union. This means 
that there can be no such thing as a campaign for “ Fair 
Play for the Railways’’—meaning, not the railwaymen or 
even the passengers, but the railway shareholders. There 
are no ‘ coal-owners”’ drawing profits or closing down pits 
because they are unprofitable—and, of course, there are no 
royalty owners. And there are no armament manufacturers, 
finding that war pays while peace would mean a disastrous 
slump. . 

Instead of this, the whole of the industry and trade of 
the country is planned. The aim of the plan is to use every 
tactory to the full, to enrol the services of every able-bodied 
citizen for the purpose of increasing production as rapidly 
as possible. 

And when production rises this does not mean “over- 
production” and unemployment, it does not mean excessive 


stocks of goods so that oranges have to be thrown into the: 


sea or grain used for locomotive fuel, or inventions bought 


-up by great private firms to ensure that their competitors 


shall not use them though they have no intention of using 


\ 
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them themselves. On the contrary, as production is in- 
creased so the flow of goods on to the market is increased 
and prices are lowered accordingly. At the same time, as 
workers raise their output their wages rise. As a result, the 
U.S.S.R. is the one country in the world where as 2 result of 
‘the public ownership of the means of production, and the 
planning whick is possible as a result, there is no unemploy- 
ment production is steadily rising and price; fall while wages 
ise. oY 

Some idea of the developments in the Sovict Union as a 
result of this planned production is given by the figures 
quoted in Section 18. 

The idea of planning appears somewhat strange in a 
country where every business is its own master, and where 
each business thrives by cutting the throats of its com- 
petitors. But in Soviet conditions the principle of planning 
is simple enough: For Five-Year periods a plan is drawn 
up of the steadily growing needs of the country—consumers’ 
goods, new factories and mines, social services and defence. 
At the same time the existing resources are calculated, to- 
gether with the number of able-bodied working people 
available. The Plan is then drawn up to cover the whole in- 
dustrial life of the country just as, in our own country, every 
year’s Budget is a plan for expenditure on the armed forces, 
education, health and so on. Thus the whole of the U.S.S.R. 
is run, as it were, as “one business,” but aiming not at 
pasa profits but at satisfying the growing needs of the 
people. 

At the top, the State Planning Commission is responsible 
for working out the general plans for five-year periods and 
for each year separately. Each Soviet Republic, each town 
and village, each factory and farm also has its own Plan for 
the five-year period, and for cach year. Naturally, from 
year to year adjustments have to be made; just as, in our 
own country’s Budget, the figure never works out exactly as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer foresees in his Budget 
speech! The Plan is therefore not rigid: it lays down certain 
main.lines of development, but the details are modified from 
year to year. 

This system of planning, only possible when the whole of 
the land and the industry of a country are under public 
control, leads to a rising standard of life for the people. It 
bee only in the U.S.S.R. It is possible only in a Socialist 
country. 


re 


~ 


ae lane 
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4. The Workers Are On Top 


ANY good people in Great Britain when they hear 

menticn of Socialism or “State control” suffer cold 

shudders. They think of a mechanical system, some- 

thing like a universal police force, with every indi- 
vidual placed like a cog in the machine, unable to enjoy a 
little extra elbow room in any direction. 

Yet the question that matters, from the point of view of 
the country’s breadwinners that have to work for a living, 
is this: What kind of boss can provide everybody with the 
best possible conditions of work? 

In the Soviet Union the boss is always a public authority. 
It may be a State Trust, administered from Moscow and 
controlling enterprises in every part of the Soviet Union; or, 
at the other extreme, it may be a town soviet or councll, 
which has its own tramways, factcries and shops. 

The impcrtant difference between Russia and Britain in 
this respeet is simply that the Soviet factories are not run 
for private profit. The Soviet State runs its industry with a 
view to increasing production, in order further to raise the 
“standard of life’. But it also recognizes that the ‘standard 
of life” includes the working conditions of the people. There- 
fore, from the time of the Revolution, great attention has 
been paid in the Soviet Union to the workers’ conditions. 

‘There is only one country in the world to-day, the Soviet 
Union, where the working people have a working’day strictly 
limited to eight hours at the most, and in a number of jobs, 
enjoy a working day of seven, or even six hours. The six- 
hour day exists for jobs considered dangerous; particularly 
in mining, the metal industry, chemical works and so forth. 

There is also only one country in the worid to-day where 
every wage-earner, man or woman, enjoys at least two weeks 
holiday on full pay every year, and has done so since 1917. 
This country is the Soviet Union. 

The U.S.S.R. is also the omly country in the world where 
the workers in the factories have the right by law, through 
their trade unions, to carry out the work of factory 
inspection. 

In 1919 the British Government published a White Paper 
containing documents about the Russian Revolution. One 
writer expressed herself horrified at the nationalisation of 
the factories: “In July all factories were nationalised and 
handed over to the workmen under the direction of Central 
Boards which functioned in a most despotic manner. All 
owners and managers were turned out and could not- re- 
enter the works unless elected.” 

In fact democracy had been introduced in the factories. 
How many workers would object in this country if no 
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manager could enter the factory again unless elected by the 
workers? , 

And to-day, in the territories newly added.to the Soviet 
Union since September 1939, owners have been turned out, 
and managers have only been allowed to carry on subicct to 
the approval of the workers. 

At the present time, in Soviet industry, the trade unions 
do not elect the manag¢rs, but it is they which recommend 
their best members as suitable for promotion, It is almost 
impossible to find a Soviet factory to-day which is not 
managed by one of the workers who has been promoted on 
the recommendation of the trade union. 

Since the Soviet factories are public enterprises and the 
care of the working pcople is the main responsibility of the 
Soviet public authorities, fhe amenities for the working 
people in Soviet industrial enterprises are enormous. Every 
Soviet factory has its*own dining-rooms where meals are 
available at cost price (no profit being made by the concern); 
it has its own nursery-school and kindergarten for the 
children of women workers: and, in the case of an enterprise 
of any size, it has its own clinic, including dental depart- 
ment, on the spot. At the same time, no Soviet industrial 
enterprise is without a club for the workers, where sports 
facilities are also available. 

Every Sovict organization is obliged by law to provide 
leisure, accommodation and adequate rest rooms for its 
workers. This even applies on board ship, where the “Red 
Corner’—the rest room for the ship’s crew—is a feature 
which always catches the eye of anybody who knows the 
ships of other countries. 

As a result of this, the factory is not only a place where 
eight hours of work must be done for six days in scven: 
it is also a social centre with its club, sports facilities and 
dining-rooms available for the use of the workpcople. 

And since 1917 the trade union has had, by law, to be 
given a room on the factory premises, and has the right to 
hold mectings inside the factory. As a result of this there 
are less meetings held outside the gates of factories than 
there are in this country: but meetings inside the factory are 
a regular feature of Soviet life, whereas in Britain such-a 
thing happens but rarely, and usually only in cases where 
the workers are so well organized that they can in some ways 
acquire tne upper hand. F 

In Britain, more than three quarters of the people are 
working for somebody else, in somebody else’s concern. 
Even in the so-called ‘‘public services”, such as the London 


Passenger Transport Board, for example, the busmen and 


tramwaymen, underground workers and trolley-busmen are 
working for “the Board,” that is, for the shareholders, not 
for themselves. 

Contrast the Soviet Union with this. One of the things 
which mostly strikes foreigners visifing the U.S.S.R. is the 
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fact that the workers always speak of “our factory”, “our 
underground”, ‘our coal mines”. And this is not due to an 
illusion: it is a fact. Every Russian worker knows that the 
coal mines, factories and transport system belong to him; 
that it is he who elects the public authorities from the 
central government down to his local Soviet, and it is these 
elected authorities which control the whole industry of the 
country. 

The Sovict worker knows that, during his eight hours of 
work, he is not building up handsome profits for strangers, 
but is increasing production which, in due course, becomes 
an increase in supplies of goods for the peaple. He knows 
that the industry of the country is his, not the property of 
somebody else. He knows that this public ownership has 
brought him security in his jcb, adeauate leisure, and a rising 
Standard of life. In short, he lives under conditions where 
he, as a worker, literally is ‘‘on top of the world.” 


5. The Impertance of Trade Unicns 


“VERY trade unionist knows that under the system 

4 existing in Britain the main function of his union is to 
BK amrotect him from excessive exploitation by his employer. 

He also knows that the key to any dispute is the resort 
or the threat to strike. He knows also that, in the history of 
strikes, there has never been a case where the police were 
used by the government against the employers. though there 
are plenty of cases in which the police have been used by the 
government on the side of the employers. He knows that not 
only the police. but the military, have been used by govern- 
rents against the workers during a strike. 

In the Soviet Union the position is entirely different. From 
the time when the Soviet State was set up in 1917, a new 
situation existed for the trade unions. For the first time in 
history the trade unions found that they had a government 
they could trust to back them in their disputes with the 
employers. Now, when a strike took place, the state and 
police supported the workers against the employers. And if 
the employers refused to operate the- factories. their 
factories were taken over by the state or local authorities. 

From 1917 onwards the Soviet state and the trade unions 
worked hand in hand against the employers until. by 1928, 
there were no employers left and every industry and trade of 
the country was being run as a public enterprise. 

This however did not mean a falling off in the power of the 
trade unions. In 1917 the Soviet government passed a law on 
workers’ control by which, in every enterprise, an elected 
committee of the workers had the right to exercise control 
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over the management. Later, this power was given to the 
trade union committee on the job, and the Unions, in the 
interests of efficiency, organized themselves on a completely 
industrial basis so that the workers in cach enterprise be- 
Ienged to the same union. In 1917 there were one and a half 
million trade unionists in Russia. By 1937 there were over 22 
million, more than 84 per cent. of the wage-earners of the 
country. Today there are well over 25 million! 

To this day the trade union committee in the Soviet factory 
exercises control over the running.of the factory. As a rule, 
cnee a month, a “production meeting” is heid at which the 
workers discuss the problems which arise in their daily work. 
In such meetings nobody is spared criticism, the manager 
ean. be criticized by those working under him, just as the 
rank-and-file worker can be criticized by the manager. 

‘Every trade union committec has its own newsoaper. In 
a@ large enterprise it is printed: in a small enterprise, or in 
the separate workshop, it takes the form of the “wall news- 

acer,” like a notice-board hung on the wall, with articles 
and drawings contributed by the workers on the job. Here 
is an open forum, in which nobody is above criticism! 

Wages, according to Soviet law, must be fixed by agree- 
ment with the trade unions. At least once a year, in every 
Soviet enterprise, a new collective agreement is signed 
between the employing organization and the trade union. 
This agreement fixes the rate of nay for every job, and in the 
drawing-un of the agrecment there is a general discussion in 
which every worker can take part. As a result of this 
anomalies in existing wage rates are continually exposed and 
eliminated. 

Factory inspection is now-entirely in the hands of the 
unions, since it was found that an elected trade union official 
was far better equisped to ensure that the factory laws were 
enforced than a visiting state official. 

The training of workers to qualify for more skilled jobs is 
a function of the trade unions which has become- of 
particular importance since the aboiition of unemployment. 
By 1930 unemployment had been literally wiped out as ‘a 
result of the First Five Year Plan. The government there- 
fore abolished unemployment insurance, and handed over 
the insurance funds to the trade unions, to be used for train- 
ing unskilled workers to become skilled craftsmen. To-day, 
in every Soviet enterprise. the workers obtain free training 
for more skilled jobs. The training is organized by the 
unions, but is paid for out of public funds. 

In every Soviet enterprise the trade union supervises the 
social services which are provided for the workers. The 
restaurant, the nursery school and kindergarten, the clinic, 
the club and the sports facilities are supervised by elected 
delegates of the union. Thus, in controlling all such social 
amenities it is the workers who have the last word through 
their union; and there is none of that patronage which:in 








she ; 
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an.enlightened Britsh factory goes with the provision of such 
services by a management which, as a rule, has no affection 
for trade unionism and no intention of letting the trade 
union control the services available to the work-people. 

To working people in a country like Britain, one of the 
most important functions of the trade unions is to organize 
strikes. This is natural under conditions where the working 
people on every job can, as a result of a successful strike, 
yaise their standard of life at the expense of the employers’ 
profits. 

In Russia, so long as there were private employers there 
were strikes. And the Soviet. State helped the trade unions 
to win these strikes, instead of helping the employers to 
defeat the strikers, which'is the usual policy of governments 
outside the U.S.S.R. 

But by 1928 there were no more employers to strike against. 
The industry of the country was now publicly owned and 
controlled. Production was being planned so that al goods 
produced were conveyed as rapidly as possible to the con- 
sumer. As a result, a strike under these conditions could 


only hold up production, and this would hold up the flow ° 


of goods to the consumers—to the working people them- 
selves. Such strikes could now only be aimed at forcing the 
public authorities to pay higher wages to the section of 
workers on strike, raising their wages relatively to those of 
other public employees. 

Under such conditions it clearly was not in the general in- 
terest of the workers as a whole to encourage strikes. And 
as a result of a thorough discussion in the trade unions, it 
was clearly realized that. under Socialism, with all the 
factories run in the public interest, it was now necessary for 
trade unions to play their part in increasing production as 
the only way of further raising living standards all round. 

For this reason, “ socialist competition ”—competition be- 
tween groups of workers to increase output, and ‘‘ Stakhan- 
ovism’”’—the introduction of more efficient methods by rank 
and file workers on the job are encouraged by thé Soviet 
trade unions. Every Soviet worker knows that if he in- 
creases his output per eight-hour shift this will mean: More 
wages for himself, more products on the market and lower 
prices all round. He also knows that it will not mean that 
anyone is put out of work, or that surplus stocks will lead to 
a slump in the industry. Therefore Soviet trade unionists 
are interested in increasing production. 

To sum up the position of the trade unions in the U.S.S.R. 
to-day, we may say this: They take part in running the 
factories, in fixing wages, in providing social services, and in 
organizing cultural, sport, holiday and educational facilities 
for their members. They do all those things which we could 
imagine our own British trade unions doing if we hed a 
government which encouraged the development of trade 
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unionism, and which had put an end to the control of in- 
dustry by the representatives of private shareholders. | 

There is one further function of the Soviet trade unions 
which deserves special consideration: They have entire 
charge of the administration of Social Insurance. 


6. Security For All 


A BOVE all things, working people all over the world 
want security. They want a secure job and, if ill or 


“Z Xtoo old to work, they want the means of living during 


the time when they are unable to work. The Soviet 
State has set out to give to its people this security, and the 
trade unions play an active part in administering the Social 
Insurance system. 

As far as unemployment is concerned, we have already 
seen that from 1930 onwards unemployment was abolished. 
Prior .to that the Soviet worker had received uneniployment 
benefit and his housing accommodation free of charge 
during the period of unemployment. With the success of 
planning. a labour shortage replaced unemployment, and to 
this day in the Soviet Union every working man and woman 
Enos of alternative jobs which they could have for the 
asking. . 

Thus, while Arthur Greenwood has,told the British people 
that they may expect many millions of uncmployed after 
this war, in the U.S.S.R.—in peace time—unemployment has 
for years now been a horror of the past. 

But what of that insecurity arising from sickness, acci- 
dents, old age or, in the case of women workers, an addition 
to the family? All these interruptions of work are catered 
for by the Social Insurance system of the US.S.R. And 
while the funds for Social Insurance come entirely from the 
employing organizations, without any deduction from the 
workers’ wages, the administration of Social Insurance is, in 
the hands of the trade unions. Experience has shown that, 
even in a Socialist State, elected trade union officials are 
more likely to cater with consideration for the needs of the 
individual working man or woman than a state official bear- 
el ae direct responsibility to the individuals for whom he 
caters. 

Sickness benefit is paid to trade union members at the rate 
of half to full wages, according to the period that they have 
been in their jobs. To non-unionists, not more than 15 per 
cent. of the total number of wage-earners, the rate of benefit 
is fixed at half the rate for trade union members. Therefore, 
while trade union membership is voluntary, there is a 
definite incentive, from the standpoint of social insurance 
alone, to be a trade union member. Those who are not in 
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the unions are usually the very newest recruits to industry, 
or, in certain cases, individuals expelled from the union for 
some serious offence, 

Benefits for disablement, also allowances to dependants in 

ease of the death of a worker, vary to some extent from in- 

dustry to industry. The trade unions in each industry have 
their own particular rates of benefit, the main question, of 
course, being the length of service of the individual con- 
cerned, and the need of his or her dependants. Disablement 
nensions are from 33 per cent. of wages upwards; while 
Gependants’ allowances oh the death of a worker vary from 
25 to 100 per cent. according to the circumstances of the 
ease. 

Old age pensions are available in the Soviet Union to men 
at 60 and to women at 55. The basic rate is 50 or 60 per cent. 
ef earnings at the time of retirement, if the man has @ 
working life of 25 years or the woman of 20 years. In cases 
of a lower working life, the pension is lower. In cases where 
workers continue to work aftor they reach pension age, they 
may receive part of their pension plus their wages; or, in 
some industries, they receive a bonus on their retirement 
pension for every extra year that they work. Naturally, in 
a country without unemployment and with an actual short- 
ege of labour, working people are encouraged not to retire 
at the age of 60 or 55 if they are capable and have the desire 
to continue to work. 

For working women special provisions are made—as will 
be seen later, in Section 9. 

The Soviet Trade Unions, quite apart from the payment 
of insurance benefits to sick or disabled workers, or to 
expectant or young mothers, pay special attention to the 
personal welfare of their individual members. In every 
Jactory and workshop the ‘* Social Insurance delegate” is 
not only charged with secing that the right benefits are paid, 
put with calling on the sick worker, rendering any help that 

‘is required, and, where necessary. with arranging special 
financial assistance if this is required during a period of 
illImess. As a result of this, the Soviet worker who is ill, or 
the woman workei who is bearing a child, has the personal 
attention of his or her union in their time of need. 1 

There is frequently some misunderstanding in Britain re- 
garding the security of the Soviet worker with res,ard to per- 
sonal property. There are still people who seriously believe 
that personal possessions are prohibited. But the contrary ~ 
is the case: Every Soviet citizen is secure in the osetia 
of anything which he or she has purchased as a result of 
earnings from their work. Further, if they prefer to save 
rather than spend their earnings, they are free to do so by 
placing their savings in the State bank, or in. State loans. 
This security in the possession’oi their earnings, or of goods 
purchased by their earnings, is guaranteed in the Constitu- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. 
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; 7. Co-operation 


HERE must be hardly a town in Britain where a 
- substantial proportion of the working people ure not 

members of a “ Co-op.” By shopping at the Co-op. they 

ensure that, instead of somebody else making a profit 
out of selling them goods, they themselves share out this 
profit, by co-operatively owning the shops as their own col- 
lective property. 

In the- Soviet Union, ever since the Revolution, great 
encouragement has been given to co-operation: not only 
co-operation among consumers, however, but among pro- 
ducers as well. 

When the Soviet government was set up, one of the first 
things which it Cid was to encourage the working people 
to form co-operative socictics in order to provide them- 
selves with the supplies they needed, so that those who were 
trading for private profit should be squeezed out of busi- 
ness. 

These Co-operative Societies were different from ours in 
that, right from the start, they never paid a dividend: They 
took the view that to supply cheaper goods to the consumer, 
and to provide various social and educational services free 


- of charge was a better form of service than to charge the 


same or even higher prices than private firms, only to hand 
the money back later as a dividend. 

In Britain every co-optrator knows how, on matters where 
there is a conflict of interests between the co-operatives and 
private traders, the policy of the government is to favour the 
private trader. This, of course, is natural, so long as we have 


governments which represent the interests of those who live . 


on profit. . 

In the Soviet republic the government pursued the 
opposite policy: It provided credits to the co-operative 
societies, while it placed higher taxation on the private 
traders. In this way, by 1928, co-operative trade had almost 
entirely driven private trade off the market. and it attained 
at one time an individual membership of 70,000,000. 

From 1930 onwards the Soviet government, through the 
various State trusts, began itself to open shops in the towne, 
and also encouraged the local authorities to do so. By 1935 
every town shop was either owned by the State, by the local 
authority, or by a co-operative. In the villages, on the 
other hand, the co-operatives were still the main form of 


trading organization, but were far from doing their job ade- - 


quately. Therefore the Soviet government passed a law by 
which, in future, the co-operatives were to concentrate their 
business in the villages, while the state and !ocal authorities 


iw 
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completely took over the organization of urban trade. The 
result was a considerable increase in efficiency all round. 

To the town dweller it merely meant that he no longer 
owned the local shops as a member of a co-operative society, 
but he owned them as an elector of the local and central 
government authorities. It was not a reversion to private 
trading for profit, but a change from one form of social 
ovnership to another, based on considerations of cfficicnc’. 

But consumers’ co-operation is not as important in the 
Soviet Union as producers’ co-operation, which is practically 
unknown in Britain. 

In the Russian towns before the Revolution there were 
hundreds of small handicraftsmen—tailors, barbers, cob- 
blers, watchmakers and so on. The Soviet government 
offered these people considerable assistance on one condi- 
tion: That they pooled their resources, formed producers’ 
co-operatives in their own particular craft, elected their 
own management, and shared out their earnings according 
to the work that each one put in. As a result there was 
a rapid growth of co-operatives of producers, called ‘‘artels’” 
in Russian. When, in September, 1939, the Red Army brought 
the Soviet system to Western Byelorussia, the same pro- 
cedure was adopted there. The result was that within nine 
months about 6,000 small handicraftsmen, who had been 
on the verge of ruin, were reorganized in 200 producers’ 
co-operatives, 

In the countryside also, where the greater part of agri- 
culture was carried on by separate peasant households on 
tiny scattered strips of land, the Soviet government offered 
great privileges to those who pooled their land and imple- 
ments, elected their own management, and cultivated the 
land co-operatively. These are the “collective farms” 
which now control practically the whole of the agricultural 
land of the US.S.R. 

In each farm the management commiittee is elected by 
the members, who can recall any member who does not give 
satisfaction in his job. The work of the farms is organized 
by the management committee, and the work done .by 
each member is carefully recorded. The unit of measure- 
ment is the “ work-day,” which is roughly based on a nor- 
mal eight-hour day of unskilled work. In this way a good 
worker, or a skilled worker, may earn more than one 
“work-day ” in a day’s work. 

The products of the farm, grain, fruit, vegetables, dairy 
produce, meat, poultry, are ciivided up as follows: First, 
debts must be met, taxes to the State, payments for goods 
purchased, and payment must be made to the State 
Machine and Tractor Stations for the use of agricultural 
-machinery—a system by which a central supply of 


machinery serves many farms. Secondly, the necessary - 


funds for seed, building, and other developments of the 
farm itself must be provided. Thirdly, a part is set aside 


— 
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for social purposes, a club, bath house, perhaps a new kin- 
Gergarten or clinic, and sickness and old age insurance for 
members, Finally, the rest is divided among the members 
according to the work-days to their credit. ; 
The collective may sell part of its products for cash, in 
which case this cash fs divided among the membcrs. Or it 
may decide to share out the products, letting the members 
themselves sell for money any surplus they have. In every 


town of the U.S.S.R. there is a “collective farm market” - 


where the peasants sell their surplus products. The prices, 
however, are, ultimately controlled by the State, since no- 
body will buy in the market 4f-the prices are much in ex- 
wee those being charged in the State shops for the same 
goods. : 

The result of collectivization has been an enormous in- 
crease in agricultural production. By making possible 
modern large-scale farming, it has put an end for ever to 
the menace of famine which perpetually stalked the 
countryside of Tsarist Russia. 

Modern scientific methods are particularly encouraged, 
and the State assists the collectives to undertake their own 
experimental work. At the Agricultural Exhibition, which 
has been running in Moscow for two years, the best collective 
farmers from all over the U.S.S.R. have demonstrated their 
methods; delegates from the other collective farms attend 
thé exhibition, report back on these advanced methods, and 
get them introduced in their own farms. Among recent 
exhibits has been a demonstration by women collective 
farmers in the Altai mountains of how they have obtained 
the largest wheat-yleld per acre in the world, 151 bushels. 
They promised that within a year they would raise 157 
bushels per acre from an eight acre plot. 

Naturally, such things cannot happen in a world where, 
when harvests are large, farmers have to plough back their 
crops into the land to keep up prices. It can only happen in 
a Socialist country, where the State sees to it that steadily 


increasing production is of direct benefit to the farming 
people themselves. 
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8. Earnings and Savings 


YT is surprising how many people in Britain to-day still 
have the idea that in the Soviet Union the working people 
do not receive money wages at all, but instead receive 
rations. Or who, realizing that money wages are paid, 
hold the belief that everybody gets the same wage, whatever 
the work, and however much work ‘they may happen to do. 

Actually, as we have seen, money wages are paid in the 
Soviet Union to the industrial workers and office employees, 
and the collective farmers share their products partly in 
goods and partly in money in accordance with the 
collective’s own decision. While there is no attempt to 
establish equality of incomes, the principle laid down in the 
Soviet Union is that there should be equal pay for equal 
work. higher pay for harder or more skilled work, lower pay 
for the Jess hard or less skilled jobs, and no unearned income 
in the form of rents or proiits. At the same time the 
government. in planning the distribution of labour as 
between one industry and another, uses the rate of wages as 
a means to attract workers where they are most needed. If, 
say, more workers are needed in mining this year as 
compared with textiles, then a raising of the wages of 
miners as compared with textile workers will attract more of 
the young people into that branch of industry. Or it may 
be the other way round, in which case it is the textile 
workers who get the rise. Obviously, short of forcing people 
to work in a job whether they like it or not, this is the only 
way, apart from propaganda, by which the Soviet govern- 
ment can attract people to the jobs where, at any time, they 
are most needed. 

An important feature of this system is that there is no 
rigid relationship between the wages of different kinds of 
workers. At one time coal miners may be getting more 
than textile workers, or engineers than doctors. But later 
on, if the relative need for these different types of working 
pegeis changes, then the State adjusts their wages accord- 
ingly. 5 

Another important fact to note. is that, while the wages 
cof one group may he raised relatively to another, the Five- 
“Year Plans provice for steadily increasing wages for ‘all 
workers from year to year. Thus, all earnings are steadily 
wising, while there are at the same time considerable differ- 
eences between.the wages paid for different jobs. These 
wage-rates are all fixed of course, as has been pointed out, 
boy the employing organizations jointly with the trade unions, 

The minimum wage laid down by law in the-U.S.S.R. is - 


a ae 
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i110 roubles a month. The range of wages in any factory 
works out roughly as between this minin 1, and a wage 
of 1,500 to 2,000 roubles a month for the most skilled en- 
gineers or manager; and in many Soviet enterprises the most 
skilled of the manual workers receive a considerably higher 
wage than those in managerial positions. This situation also 
exists in the collective farms, where the best rank-and-file 
collective farmers earn a considerably greater number of 
work-days than the officials. : 

While the scale of wages according to work done is rela- 
tively steep, the following facts must be taken into account: 
Rent varies according to income and never amounts to more 
than 10 per cent. of earnings; medical and most educational 
services are free of charge; and facilities for nursery-school 
or kindergarten are free of charge to the lower-paid workers 
while the more highly paid have to pay towards these ser- 
vices. Similarly, the sending of sick workers to sanatoria of 
rest homes is either free of charge or is charged for, accord- 
ing to the earnings and family position of the worker con- 
cerned. Finally, promotion and free training for more 
skilled jobs are available to all. 

Some individuals can earn very much higher incomes. 
Warkers in the cuitural field, musicians, actors and writers, 
of whom there is a very serious shortage, may earn very 
large incomes indeed. Writers, for example, like other work- 
ing people, are paid according to the work which they do. 
But the measure of a writer’s work in all countries is the 
circulation of his writings. Now in the Soviet Union, where 
publishing has to satisfy a steadily growing demand fog 
books by a population of 193,000,000 people, some writers, like 
Alexei Tolstoi, Sholoknov, and Avdeyenko receive very large 
incomes from their books. They have, of course, to pay a 
high income tax, which takes as much as 50 per cent. of all 





wheir earnings over a certain sum. 


What can a Soviet citizen do with his or her earnings? 

There is no interference whatever in the Soviet Union 
with what a person does with his or her earnings, but they 
must of course use their money in ways consistent with the 
Jaw. In the Soviet Union the following ways of using one’s 
money are illegal: 

To purchase land is illegal, since all the land of the 
country is publicly owned.. To set up in business and em- 
ploy the labour of others for profit is illegal. Thus, a Soviet 
worker may build 2, house, but he may not turn it into either 
a boarding-house ora hotel! This also means that no Soviet 
citizen can become a newspaper proprietor like Rothermere 
or Beaverbrook because he has money. All newspaners, like 
all factories, are owned by public organizations and not by 
individuals or groups of individuals whose only asset is money. 
Since money cannot be used to obtain ownership of land, 
industry or the Press, or to employ labour for profil, the 
Soviet citizen can only do two things with his earnings: . He 
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may spend them on consumers’ goods, or he may save. Both 
these ways of Using money are permitted in the U.S.S.R. 

If a Soviet citizen saves, he may put his money in a stock- 
ing ov bury it. But the government prefers him not to do 
this, and tnerefore pays him 3 or 4 per cent. interest if he 
deposits il in the State savings bank or in a State loan. He 
then reccives, in addition to his actual wages, 3 or 4 per cent. 
interest on his savings out of these wages. 

Those who sre worried whether a Soviet citizen might not 
Start living entirely on interest should do this little sum. 
Imagine anybody saving out of their earnings, and receiving 
4 per cent. interest on these savings. Can you imagine any- 
body in such conditions choosing to live simply on the in- 
terest from savings bringing an income equal to only a tiny 
fraction of what is earned from work? In addition, the 
ae of the U.S:S.R. lays it down that people must work for 
a living. 

Inheritance in the Soviet Union is permitted within very 
narrow family limits. A person who dies may hand on his 
or her personal property, subject to a very low rate of taxa- 
tion, to children or parents. To brothers or sisters property 
may be left subject to a 50 per cent. tax. Outside this-range 
the whole property goes to the State. 54 

Since the typical family in the U.S.S.R. is still the peasant 
housenold, this form of inheritance safeguards the rights of 
parents or children dependent on a breadwinner. They con- 
tinue to occupy the house and own the family possessions 
even if the chief breadwinner dies. But when relations are 
more remote than this, they are not allowed to inherit. The 
“fortune inherited from an aunt in Australia” cannot exist 
in the U.S.S.R. 


9. Weman is Man’s Equal 


4HE demand for equal rights for women has played an 
important part in the development of every aemocratic 

a country. But real equality has nowhere been achieved 

olitside the Soviet Union. 

“A&A woman’s place is in the home” is an old English 
saying. “Church. Kitchen, children,” is a phrase used in the 
Third Reich to express the status of women under Nazi rule. 
“A hen is not a bird and a woman is not a human being” 
is an.old Russian peasant proverb. The Soviet Government 
has set out to smash all these old ideas. of the inferiority of 
women. » : 

From 1917 onwards the Soviet Government proclaimed 
the complete equality of the sexes, not only in politics, but in 
the economic life of the country as well. It was laid down 
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by law that women should be paid the same wages as men 
for similar work, and should have the same opportunities 
for promotion. 

It would be wrong to suggest that this was at first wel- 
comed by ail the male citizens of the US.S.R. In many 
factories there remained for some time a prejudice on the 
part of the male workers against working under a woman. 
There remained the idea that many jobs were not women’s 
work. And in the Asiatic parts of the Soviet Union, where 
women had been forced to wear the veil and remain out 
of sight of any man but their husband, the Soviet law on 
sex equality met with serious opposition. Many women in 
these Eastern territories lost their lives for heroically blazing 
the trail of sex equality with the full support and encourage- 
ment of the Soviet government. Assassinations of progres- 
sive women have taken place in these areas; though, to-day 
the idea of sex equality has penetrated to every part of 
Soviet territory. 

And itis the women themselves who, in many cases, have 

taken the initiative in forcing their recognition as equals. 
For example, when the first line of the Moscow Underground 
was being built, the trade union, for considerations of health, 
refused to allow women workers to undertake the tunnelling 
work which was being done in six-hour shifts (and four- 
hour shifts for compressed air work). A group of lusty 
young women formed a group and demanded the right to 
. do this job. They then challenged the men to Socialist com- 
petition, and succeeded in acquitting themselves successfully. 
Again, in the railway industry, where the promotion of 
women has lagged to some extent, a group of women gave a 
Jead by training as locomotive drivers, calling on other 
women to follow their example. A woman is now the man- 
ager of the Moscow Circular Railway. 
_ At a time when hundreds of thousands of women are be- 
ing drawn into war-time industry in this country the ques- 
tion of wages is a vital issue. Every trade unionist knows 
how, with women receiving lower wages than men, there is 
a constant menace to men’s jobs and wages when women 
Start to be employed in considerable numbers. If, however, 
there were real ° equal pay for equal work,’’ no such problem 
would arise. - 

The Soviet Union established such equal pay for equal work 
as long ago as-1917. 

However much the equality of the sexes may be established 
by law, this does not get over the fact that women perform 
certain functions which men cannot perform. It is the 
women who must be the mothers of the next generation, 
and since they fulfil this special function, the Soviet govern- 
ment has always accorded to them special! rights. 

A working woman in the Soviet Union, if she is going to ~ 
have a child, has the right to be put on to light work at any 
time on doctor’s orders, and her wage remains as before, 
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however unskilled her new job may be. In addition to this, 
every working woman receives full pay for two months off 
work, one before and one month after the child is born. 
This means that at a time when an English working woman 
is often doing more work than normal, in order to get just 
that little bit of extra money needed to carry her over the 
crisis, the Soviet working woman can give all her attention 
to making the preparations for the new member of the 
family. 

Since the Soviet government does not hold with the idea 
that a woman’s place is only in the home, it assists working 
women to combine the two functions of mother and worker. 
‘The nursery-school and kindergarten are features of every 
large Soviet enterprise, while local nursery-schools and kin- 
dergartens, or ones attached io blocks of flats, cater for those 
working in the smaller concerns. 

An example of the nursery-school services available in a 
large enterprise is the Red Titan Rubber Factory, employing 
about 7,000 women. This factory has five nurseries catering 
for 530 children, and kindergarten accommodation tor an- 
other 600. Taking the U.S.S.R. as a whole, there are over 
800,000 children. daily cared for in nursery schools in the 
towns at the present time, not to mention the development 
of both permanent and temporary creches in the villages, the 
latter being organized during the busy seasons, particularly 
at harvest time. 

For mothers of large tamilies, special allowances are paid 
by the State. Every mother of seven or more children re- 
eeives such an allowance, and nearly half a million women 
are receiving such allowances to-day. ° 


No encouragement is given in the Soviet Union to the 
separation of parents and children. On the contrary, it is 
insisted that normal relations with parents is a desirable 
factor in the upbringing of every child. But this is no reason 
why a working woman should not be provided from 8 to 10 
hours a day with the care of good nurses for her children; 
a luxury which the- well-to-do in Britain provide for them- 
selves for 23 hours out of 24, and which makes thei feel 
that “ family life’ is a really magnificent institution, while 
Bolsheyism breaks up.the home! 

The Soviet law on marriage, also, is based on the desire to 
ensure really effective sex equality. Marriages are registered 
at the cost of 3 roubles. Since Soviet law does not force 
people to live together if they no longer care for one another 
—while it also does not encourage laxity in marital relations 
—divorces are granted at the request of either party to a 
marriage, in the presence of the other party, on the pay- 
ment of 50 roubles for a first divorce, 150 roubles for a 
second divorce, 300 roubles for a third! This sliding scale 
has been instituted with a view to providing a deterrent to 
casual marriage and divorce. With regard to children, 
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whether born of a registered marriage or not, both parents 
are bound to share the cost of upbringing. Usually the 
mother takes the custody of the child or children, and in 
such cases the father must pay 25 per cent. of his wages to 
the mother for one child, 33} per cent. for two children, and 
50 per cent. towards the upbringing of three or more chil- 
dren if the parents separate. As far as the children are 
concerned. all are equal in Soviet law and there is no illegiti- 
macy. 

The abolition of illegitimacy and the provision of. work 
for all, together with the payment of equal wages for similar 
work for women and men, have all had the eflcct of more or 
less completely abolishing prostitution in the U.S.S.R. From 
50,060 prostitutes in Moscow before the Revolution, only a 
couple of hundred are on the records to-day. And when 
the Red Army recently entered the city of Lvov in September, 
1939, one of the first acts of the new Soviet authorities was 
to close down five brothels, officially licensed under the late 
Polish government, Honest employment was found for the 
women concerned. 

In_political life, just as in industrial and family life, Soviet 
women have absolutely equal rights with men. In the Soviet 
Parliament there are 189 women members, which gives it 
the largest membership of women of any parliament in the 


world, though, even in the U.S.S.R., women have still not — 


yet gained equal numbers with men in the most responsible 


“positions. The important thing, howevey, is that the repre- 


sentation of women in the higher government positions is 
steadily rising. 

In certain professions, carried on mainly by men in this 
country, women are already in the majority. There are now 
in the Soviet Union more women doctors, dentists and 
teachers, than men. 

In the villages, where the peasant women always had to 
bear a heavy burden of outdoor work in addition to their 
domestic responsibilities, the change in woman's status is 
possibly even more important than in the towns. Here, in 
the collective farms, the positions of chairmen and man- 
agers are already occupied on a vast scale by peasant women 
who, before the Revolution, never had any say at all in 
village administration. 


In the sphere of education, where equal opportunity is 
provided for all, the figures of the 1939 census show in- 
teresting results. The number of women over 40 with a 
university education, that is, who were aged 18 or over at 
the time of the Revolution, is only one-third of the number 
of men between these aes with such education. But among 
the under-thirties there are 123,479 women to 169,774 men. 
The ratio has risen from 10 women to 30 men to 10 women 
to 14 men. These figures show that the proportion of 
women to men.is steadily rising as the age group falls.. This 
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means that among the younger generation equality of 
opportunity is becoming more and more of a reality so that, 
as a result of the better educational opportunities, a steadily 
increasing number of women are qualified to fil the most 
skilled jobs and the highest posts of responsibilty. 


10. Care of the Children 


YE have already seen that in the Soviet Union there 
ay is a network of nursery-schools and kindergartens 
¥ ¥Y far exceeding anything in any other country. We 
shall alsc see, in the next section, that education is 
developing in the U.S.S.R. more rapidly than elsewhere and 
that it has already surpassed Britain in a number of re- 
spects. But further details are necessary to complete the 
picture of the very great attention paid to the welfare of 
children in the Soviet Union. 

It is regarded as essential in the U.S.S.R. that children 
should have an opvortunity for interesting hobbies in their 
spare time, that they should have a community life of their 
gown, apart from the heme and the actual hours of study 
in school, and that they should be able to regard the school 
as 2 place for enjoyment as well as work. All children start 
life equal, all go to ihe same type of school], whatever their 
family surroundings may be. 

There is an organization for Soviet children which, in 
certain respects, can be compared with the Boy Scouts and 
Girl Guides in Britain. There are, however, certain differ- 
ences based on the special features of Soviet society. This 
organization, known as the Young Pioneers and with over 
6,000,600 members, has a mixed membership of boys and 
girls, and the. sexes are not segregated as in Scouts and 
Guides. In this way the children learn to associate as 
equals from the earliest age. Secondly, the teaching of the 
Pioneer organization is based on the ideas of international 
working-class brotherhcod, and this internationalism shows 
itself in the completely equal treatment accorded to all chil- 
dren, whatever theiz race or colour may be. Thirdly, the 
Young Pioneers are thoroughly aware that they ‘live in a 
Socialist country, brought into existence by a Revolution led. 
by_the working-class movement. 

The pioneer organizations play a leading part in running 
the summer camns which cater for several million town 
children every year, and which are paid for out of public 
funds. In all the large towns there are now Pioneer Palaces 
at which children may spend their time, with. all the neces- 
Sary equipment and instruction for any hobby which they 
may care for. This includes equipment for technical hob- 
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pies such as wireless or railway engineering: for scientific 
hobbies; for literature, drama, dancing: and for_ games. 
Expert professionals give lectures to the children. It is nov 
surprising that, with such encouragement, the U.S.S.R. has 
a very high record of child inventions, and that at the Agri- 
cultural Exhibition in Moscow a special section.is devoted to 
the achievements of children in the scientific work which 
they have carried out in their spare time. At present the 
Pioneer Palaces have not yet accdmmodation for all the 
children in the locality. They therefore give preference to 
those who are doing best at school, and to those who are 
considered to be “difficult” children who need special 
attention in order that their development may become 
normal. In addition, however, these Pioneer Palaces are now 
opening up branch clubs in the localities of the big towns, 
so that from year to year more and more children are being 
catered for. 

The Soviet Union is the only country where there exists a 
network of special children’s cinemas and theatres. In 
Moscow there are several children’s theatres which, all the 
year round, present plays exclusively for the children of 
Moscow. Every school organizes excursions to see the plays 


- at the children’s theatres. The plays at these theatres are 


specially written to appeal to children. They include adap- 
tations from the classics of different countries, and also 
such topics as exploration and working-class history. At 
the same time as there are special children’s theatres there 
is a section of the film industry also catering for children. 
One film which has been shown on quite a considerable 
scale in Britain, ‘‘ Lone White Sail,” is one of the productions 
of the children’s section of the film industry. 

A problem which has had to be faced in the Soviet Union 
(and will have to be faced here as more women go into 
industry), has been the amusement of children after school 
in cases where both their parents are working. A few years 
ago an experiment was started in the city of Kiev which 
has now spread to most towns of the U.S.S.R.: ‘ Pioneer 
Posts ” were organized in a number of blocks of flats. These 
were club-rooms for the children living in the block so that, 


after school, if nobody was at home, they could enjoy the. 


ompany of others and play games in a place where an 
adult was regularly in attendance. This system of providing 
a play-room for the children proved so successful that it 
has now been adopted in most Soviet towns. 

Considerable municipal and trade union funds are devoted 
to the care and entertainment of children. Every trade 
union organization uses a substantial part of its funds for 


giving assistance to those workers who have large ‘families. — 


At the same time, a number of municipalities have provided 
special parks for children which surpass by far anything in 


the way of children’s playgrounds which we have in this 


country. The latest development on these lines is the build- 


i) 
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ing of children’s railways: In Moscow, Kiev, and a number 
of other cities there now exist children’s model railways, 


run entirely by children, and covering distances of a quarter. 


of a mile or more. The Site is usually one of the largest 
parks of the city. And in the seaport of Odessa a children's 
port has been built, again specially equipped so that the 
whole work of the port can be operated by children. In 
this way, in their spare time, children can indulge in those 
technical hobbies which may, in later years, lead them 
to be eminent specialists in one or another profession. 


11. Education and Health ~ 


~~ NE of the first declarations by the newly-formed Soviet 

government in Russia in 1917 dealt with education. At 

that time, eight out of ten adults jn Russia were not 

able to read or write, so poor had been the educational 
system under Tsarism. _The Decree on Education declared 
as follows: “Every genuinely democratic power must, in 
the domain of education, in a country where illiteracy and 
ignorance reign supreme, make its first aim the struggle 
against this darkness. It must acquire in the shortest time 
universal literacy, by organizing a network of schools 
answering to the demands of modern teaching science; it 
must introduce universal, obligatory and free education for 
all.... Buta real democracy cannot stop at mere literacy, 
at universal elementary instruction. It must endeavour to 
organize a uniform secular school of several grades. The 
ideal is equal, and if possible higher education for all 
citizens. So long as this idea has not been realized for all, 
the natural transition through all the schooling grades up 
to the university—a transition to a higher stage—must 
depend entirely upon the pupil’s aptitude, and not upon the 
resources of his family.” 


To what extent, inthe twenty-three years since the adop- 
tion of this decree, have its aims been achieved? Some idea 
may be obtained from the fact that, in the U.S.S.R. to-day, 
over 33,000,000 children go daily to school, as compared with 
only 8,000,000 before the Revolution. The number of school 
children has been quadrupled. At the same time the num- 
ber of university students has risen from 112,000 to 600,000, 
that.is, increased by over five times. In the Soviet towns to- 
day education from 8 to 17 is practically universal. It is also 
free, except that, in the final two years, pupils falling be- 
low a certain standard pay a small fee. 

In the villages the school-leaving age is steadily being 
Yraised.from 13, with a view to achieving there also a univer- 


sal secondary education for all within a few years. AS’ 
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regards university education, this is available to all according 
to their ability. All students above a certain standard get 
free: tuition and state maintenance. For the rest, a small 
fee is charged. 

This, of course, puts education really within the reach of 
every able son or daughter of the working people. 


Finally, it should be mentioned that the number of 
nursery-schools and kindergartens is steadily increasiag, 
and that in every collective farm and factory there is an ex~ 
tensive system of adult education free of charge, the cost 
being borne out of public funds. The result is that the 
US.S.R. is already becoming the most educated country in 
the world as compared, twenty-two years ago, with a position 
similar to that of India or China. India, in the same period, 
has remained the same. F 

Let us now consider the development of another vital 
Ciai service. the provision of good health to the population. 

i rd to the prevention of disease, enormous 
work is being done throughout the USSR. Take 
samipie the case of malaria, which rages in every 
ot summers where there are stretches of 
the malaria-bearing mosquito can breed. 
inundreds of thousands of acres oi marsh- . 

ined for the sole purpose oi putting an 
‘¢ Cr axe being sprayed irom the air with 
ent the breeding of this mosauito. At the 

¥ S are being spent on research in com- 
wher such diseases as canccr, tuberculosis, dinhtheria 
scourges. Tn the cace of industrial diseases there 
1 scientife research institute to study these 
kK for their prevention. An interesting 
now this institute works was reeently reported 
oviet Press: 

When a worker at a Moscow chemical factory suffered 
from a pain at his finger tips, and festering of the skin, he 
was sent to tne Scientific Research Institute of Labour 
Hygiene and Occupational Diseases. Not only did they cure 
him, but’as a result of his infection a special commissios 
was set up to investigate the complaint, which: was cf an 
unusual nature. Regulations were shortly issued to all 
ae to ensure that such infection be prevented in the 
uture. 


But while great stress in the U.S.S.R. is laid upon preven- 
tion as better than cure, the work of cvring disease must 
go on. The number of doctors in the U.S.S.R. to-day is 
155,009, a greater number jin proportion to population than 
we have in Britain! And medical services are provided 
free of, charge.to the whole people! 

If a Soviet citizen is ill, then a visit to the Iccal municipal 
or factory clinic procures ail the necessary treatment free 
of charge. If, due to a temperature or lameness, it is not 
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possible to go out, then a visiting doctor cals from the clinic. 
When workers are off work through illness they receive the 
proportion of their wages described earlier. If hospital 
treatment is required, this is also free of charge, the worker 
draws his money just the same when he comes out, and 
nobody is asked to make a donation- to the funds of the 
hospital! 

In the interests of the mothers and children of the 
country all maternity care is free of charge also. Every 
expectant mother reccives free advice from the maternity 
clinic. In the towns of the U.S.S.R. practically every child 
is to-day born in a maternity home, and jn the villages also 
the number of maternity homes is now being rapidly in- ~ 
creased. 

The result of the Soviet health policy is seen in the fact 
that between 1913 and 1936 the death rate fell from 30 to 
17 per thousand. Rccent developments have led to a further 
reduction. 

According to figures recently made available, typhoid cases 
declined by 30 per cent. in 1939 as compared with 1938, 
and dysentery and haemo-colitis by 12.2 per cent. During 
1929 about 18 million inoculations against typhoid, 20 million 
against dysentery, and 12 million against diphtheria were 
made. Thr figures for children’s diseases for 1940 show that 
in the first quarter of the year there was a 41.9 per cent. 
reduction in scarlet fever cases, and a 46.5 per cent. reduc- 
tion in the incidence of measles as compared with the same 
period in the year before. Latest census figures show that 
the excess of births over deaths in the U.S.S.R. is the highest 
in the world—a true index of health. The Soviet figure is 
115.7 per cent., the British is 24.6 per cent. 

These figures show that, as a result of the steady exten- 
sion of the health services, a very rapid reduction in the 
incidence of disease is taking place. 


12. ‘ Leisure 


ORKING an eight-hour day, never more, and with 
two weeks paid holiday a year at least, with public 
holidays in addition on May 1 and 2, November 7 
and 8 (anniversary of the Revolution), on the anni- 
versary of the death of Lenin and on Constitution Day, the 
Soviet people have more leisure than the working people of 
any other country. ae 
What facilities are available for spending this leisure? 
Attached to every large factory is a club. At this club 
there is provision for all the most popular hobbies: photo- 
graphy and sport, amateur dramatics and .singing and 
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dancing, together with rooms for educational classes, discus- 
sions, and a theatre and cinema, combined. In such clubs 
there are frequent performances of plays and concerts, the 
performers coming from the best theatres. Films are fre- 
quently shown, and lectures on a large variety of topics are 
also given. . 

In Tsarist Russia there were no popular sports clubs at 
all, since the authorities frowned severely on any sports 
organization for the working people, so afraid were they 
that, if the people came together for sport, they might also 
come together for other purposes of less advantage to their 

~ employers and to the government! 

In recent years, however, with the energetic encourage- 
ment of sport by the State, which spends large sums every 
year to assist the sports clubs to extend their activities, 
sport has become of great importance. Not only does the 
U.S.S.R. hold a steadily increasing number oi world records, 
its weight-lifters and swimmers and aviators in particular 
having carried off a great many international honours to 
date; but every effort is made to ensure that sport shall 
not become the preserve of professionals. In fact, the only 

° professional job in sport in the U.S.S.R. is that of the in- 

2 Structor to a Sports Club. Everyone who wishes to become 
a full-time professional must pass through one of the many 
Institutes of Physical Culture, thus obtaining an all-round 
higher education. Only after this can he or she obtain 
employment at a sports club as an instructor. Professional 
teams are unknown; all sports teams in the U.S.S.R. are 
formed of amateurs. 

In order to discourage individual development along one 
narrow channel, the Soviet sports organizations encourage 
their members to win the “ Ready for Labour and Defence 
Badge.” By last ycar 7,000,090 Soviet citizens already held 
this badge. To win the badge it is necessary to pass @ 
Series of tests. The tests, for those who are between 17 and 
30 years of age, demand the following accomplishments (the 
metre distances have been approximately translated into 
yards): Torun 100 yards in 12} seconds and 1,000 yards in 
3 minutes 3 seconds; to do.a long jump of 5 yards and a 
high of 4 feet; to dive from 10 feet and swirn 100 yards in 2 
minutes 8 seconds; to walk 15 miles in 5 hours and cycle 
6} miles in half an hour. These are only a few of the tests 
which have all been passed by over 7,000,000 Soviet citizens. 

Thus, quite apart from team sports, which ‘are to-day 
.extending to the villages as well as the towns, these tests of 
individual accomplishment ensure a-continuous striving for 
physical fitness such as goes to make an Al nation. 

The enjoyment of good theatres, literature and music is 
also vety quickly extending in the Soviet Union at the 

. present time. Russian films have already won a reputation 
all over the world; and the Russian theatre always has 
enjoyed a great reputation. But we must realize that to-day~ 
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even Soviet villages are building their own repertory 
theatres, that the works of Shakespeare and other classics 
are being translated into more and more languages of the 
US.S.R.. and that the working people now really are able 
to attend the great central theatres and to see the greatest 
works of all ages. In the largest theatre of Moscow all the 
boxes are permanently reserved for the workers of the 
largest factories. Before 1917 they were reserved for the 
wealthiest families. 


The reading of books as a spare time occupation has 
enormously developed as literacy has spread, In 1938 the 
number of libraries was six times and the number of books 
in them was 14 times the figures for 1914. After the Red 
Army entered Western Byelorussia in September, 1939, an 
interesting investigation was carried out. It was found that, 
in one smal town, 2,500 people had been to the cinema, 
10,000, had read newspapers and 400 had read books during 
the five years before the Red Army came. During -the five 
days after the entry of the Red Army 18,000 people went to 
cinema performances, 22,000 took newspapers, and 2,000 
books were taken out of one library alone! : 

There is certainly no country in the world where the 
workers in factory afd office enjoy such facilities for excur- 
sions as in the U.S.S.R. Museums are crowded every holiday 
by excursions of workers from factories and offices. And 
the countryside in tne neighbourhood of every induStrial 
town is studded with bases where hikers may rest and have 
refreshment during a day’s outing. Millions of working 
people make organized excursions into the countryside, 
where rambling has of recent years become a common en- 
joyment. Russia is also a country of great rivers. Boating 
expeditions are pcpular, and in the seaport cities such as 
Leningrad and Odessa yachting has become a working- 
man’s hobby. The yacht clubs of to-day are attached to the 
factories! 

With reading, cinema and theatre, sport, excursions, hob- 
bies,, the leisure of most people is fully occupied in any 
country. A word here might be included, however, on re- 
ligion, for many people believe, quite incorrectly, that re- 
ligious activities are not permitted in the Soviet Union. 


Any person in the U.S.S.R. may use his or her spare time 
for religious worship if they wish. The only conditions laid 
down by law are these: Every religious organization must 
be self-supporting on the contributions of its actual ad- 
herents, no religious organization has the right to capture 
the minds of the young in the schools, and the State gives 
complete freedom for anti-religious propaganda as well as 
for religious worship. No one religious. organization enjoys 
a privileged position as compared with others, as was the 
case with regard to the Orthodox Church in Tsarist Russia, 
or as is the case with the Church of England to-day. All 
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religious worshippers in the U.S.S.R., Christian, Jewish or 
Muslim, may worship freely, subject to the regulations men- 
. tianed above. 
A word, in conclusion, must be said concerning holidays. 
In every health resort of the Soviet Union there are i 
numerous holiday homes (rest homes) and sanatoria which ! 
4 are the property of state organizations and the trade unions. 
‘ During 1940 more than 4 million working people spent their 
holidays in these rest homes. At the same time, several i 
millions avail themselves annually of the services of the t 
workers’ tourist organization which is run by the trade ; 
unions. Apart from these, many millions of people prefer 
to make their own holiday arrangements. ! 

With regard to expenditure on travel for holiday purnoses, 
it is not unusual for the administration of a factory, or for ; 
the trade unions, to give financial assistance. In the case 7 
of accommodation in rest homes, the amount paid by the 1 
worker depends on his or her own family obligations, the q 
Eee union making up the cost out of the social insurance 
und. 

Since the setting-up of the Proletarian Tourists’ Society ‘ 
just over a decade ago, an enormous increase in workers’ { 
holiday travel has taken place. The work of this organi- 
zation has since been completely taken over by the trade 
unions. Among the enticing types of holiday provided for j 
working people at moderate prices are the following: Trips ' 
by boat on the Volga and other rivers; hiking expeditions j 
in the Caucasus, as well as serious mountaineering; trips by | 
canoe and on foot in the wilds of the Altai mountains; visits i 

' 





to the Arctic territories of the U.S.S.R. 

Since many such holidays cannot be fitted into a couple 

of weeks, it has been the usual practice for workers to obtain 
permission to extend their holiday period at their own j 
expense (that is, without pay), or to work on their free days } 
during the year and to add these days on to their holiday. } 
- All workers on dangerous jobs, of course, receive a holiday ; 
of at least a month, so that for them it is not difficult to ‘) 
. arrange for long-distance travelling at holiday time. But | 
even on the basis of two weeks’ paid holiday it would sur- \ 
prise any British worker to see the number of people from 
Leningrad and Moscow who make the three days’ journey | 
to the Black Sea coast in the summer. r 
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13. Equality of Nations 


Ta time when there is so much talk about the freedom 
A smal nations we read a great deal aboyt the per- 

secution of the Jews in Germany, and of the Poles, 

Czechs and Austrians who have been brought within 
the Third Reich. We do not read so much about the position 
of the indian people within the British Empire, though kere 
are 360,000,000 people ruled from London under a system 
which is fundamentally no more democratic than the rule 
of Czechoslovakia from Berlin. And while in Nazi Germany 
anti-Semitism has reached its worst and most horrible 
forms, we cannot claim that Jews, Negroes or other coloured 
peoples can always le sure in Britain that exception may 
not be taken to their presence because of their race or 
colour. 

There is one country, however, where it is a criminal 
offence to persecute anybory, or even to insult anybody, 
because Gi their race or nationality. It is laid down by law 
in the Soviet Union that peopie of all races and nationalities 
have completely equal rights within the territory of the 
Sovict Union; and this law is rigidly observed. 

This is why Paul Reve:on sent his son to schoo! in Moscow. 
He felt that only here could his sen go to school with white 
children without being made a victim in any way to the 
expression of colour prejudice. 

But not only ao all citizerus in the Soviet Union enjoy 
equal rights+-whatever their race or nationality—but each 
Nationality has the rigut of self-povernment. There are 
over 40 nitiennalities mentioned in the Conslitution of the 
U.S.S.R., and the census reccrds 49 nationalities with over 
29,099 peonle, from the Russians with 99 million altogether, 
to the Arabiaus and Assyrians wich just about 20,000 each. 

The U.S.S.R. is comvcsed of 16 republics, coevcring ‘the 
16 mest important national territories. Each of these repub- 
lics is an cqual member of the Union, and on the territory 
of each republic all Soviet. citizens enjoy equal rights. This 
means that an Esthoniva, for example, may live in Esthonia 
—where Esthonian is taught in the schools, is the language 
of the newspapers, theatres and so on; of he may choose to 
live in some otner part of the U.S.S.R. 

A Jewish student from Warsaw who had fled to the terri- 
tory occupied by the Red Army in September, 1939, wrote 
recently as follows to a friend in England: “No ane ever 
even dreams of asking you whether you are a Jew or not. ... 
Next year I intend to continue my medical studies, not in 
Lvov, but. Kiev, Moscow or Leningrad, because I long to live 
in a big city again.” 


oo 
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Before 1917 the policy of the Tsarist Russian government 
was to force the Russian language on all the peoples of the 
Russian Empire, whether they liked it or not. At the same 
time, particularly at periods of labour unrest, it deliberately . 
encouraged anti-Semitism ‘in order to distract the people 
from the economic struggle against landlord and employer. 

To-day in the Soviet Union the policy of the government 
is to give to every nationality its own Press, schools and 
theatres, and to encourage it to build up its own culture, its 
own literature, and to govern itself in its own territory. 
the same time, the world’s best classics are being made 
available in more and more of the languages of the Union. 

The result of this policy is a remarkable development of 
national culture. And this occurs not only in the older 
Soviet republics, but in the new territories recently added to 
the Soviet Union. 

In Lvov, for example, before the Red Army entered the 
city, there was one Polish theatre, that was all. At the time 
of writing there are five theatres: one for opera; a Ukrain- 
ian, Polish and a Jewish theatre: and a variety theatre per- 
forming in Polish and Ukrainian. Or take the case of 
Lithuania where no newspaper enjoyed a circulation of more 
+ than 15,000 before the country joined the U.S.S.R. Within 
six weeks of joining the the U.S.S.R. a new peasant paper the 
“ Peasants’ Adviser,” already had a circulation of 185,000, 
while the soldiers’ paper, “ Soldiers’ .Truth,” had a circu- 
lation of 35,000. 

The establishment of completely equal rights for the 
people of all nationalities is an achievement which none of 
the world’s Empires has ever accomplished. The oppression 
in the Third Reich is well enough publicized. The ruling 
of 360,000,000 Indians from a country of 45,800,000 people 
is less often pointed out to the British public. The Japanese 
treatment of the Chinese and the Italian treatment of the 
Abyssinians are wel! known. And in the U.S.A. the treat- 
ment of the Negroes is a' world-wide scandal. 

The effect of Soviet policy towards nationalities has been 
an enormous stimujus to progress, particularly in all those. 
backward areas which were mere colonies under the Tsarist 
government. The rate of development of these former 
colonial areas has been far greater than the rate of progress 
in Russia itself. Lake, for example, the case of literacy: 
In the Russian republic, 55 per cent. of the people were 
literate in 1926, and 82 per cent. are literate according to the 
latest census of 1939. But in the Tadjik republic the figure 
has risen from a mere 3.7 per cent. in 1926 to 71.7 per cent. 
in 1939. Or, if we take the actual educational achievements 
accomplished to date, the Georgian republic is considerably 
ahead of all the other Soviet republics, even including the 
Russian.. In Georgia 113.4 per thousand of the population 
have had a secondary education, and 11.2 per thousand have 
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had a university education. This compares with the figures 
of 76.8 and 6.5 respectively in the Russian republic. 

Not only in education, but in health services and industrial 
developinent, the smaller republics have advanced more 
tania not less rapidly, than the old ruling country of 

ussia. 


14. The System of Government 


N giving completely equal rights to all nationalities, the 
Micovicts nave devised a system of government in which all 
A the nationalities of the U.S.S.R. are equal. The Union 

of Socialist Soviet Republics is a Union, at the time of 
writing. of 16 equal states. 

The system of government in the U.S.S.R. combines cen- 
tralization on all matters which cover the Union as a whole, 
with a high degree of national and local self-government at 
the same time. 

All authorities in the Soviet State are elected by secret 
ballot. At the bottom of the scale is the local Soviet (or 
council) for town or village. This local Soviet consists of 
members elected by secret ballot by all people over 18. Above 
these basic local authorities are the regional, territorial, 
and republican Soviets, which are also elected by the people 
by secret ballot. There then comes the Supreme Soviet of 
each national republic and, finally, the supreme authority of 
the U.S.S.R. as a whole, the Supreme Soviet of tne U.S.5.R. 
(frequently described as the “ Soviet Parliament ”’). 

Every elected member of a Soviet is subject to recall if he 
does not fulfil the demands of his or her electors. Women 
may be electecl as well as men. Young people, from the age 
of 18 upwards, may be-elected, and at the last general 
election there were five members of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. under 21 years of age! 

The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. is a parliament repre-. 
senting 193,000,000 people. This parliament consists of two 
chambers, both ‘of which are elected by secret ballot, unlike 
the British parliament, whose House of Lords is not elected 
at all! The two chambers are called the Soviet of the Union 
and the Soviet of Nationalities. 

In the Soviet of the Union the members are elected from 
all over the U.S.S.R. on the basis of one member for every 
constituency of 300,000 people. The other chamber, the 
Soviet of Nationalities, is elected in such a way that from 
each of the 16 equal Republics of the Union there is an 
equal number of representatives. This means that in the 
large republics there.are comparatively large constituencies, 
whereas in the smaller republics there are smaller con- 
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stituencies in order to provide the same number of mem- 


bers from,each republic. 


Within the Union Republics of the U.S.S.R. there are a 
whole series of national self-governing territories: national 
autonomous republics, national territories, national pro- 
vinces. In the Soviet of Nationalities each of these national 
units has some representation, so that, out of 193,000,000 
people, the Russian republic, with more than 100,000,000 in- 
habitants, has a comparatively small representation as 
against the Ukrainian, Georgian, Armenian, Uzoek, Tadjik, 
Esthonian, Latvian, and all the other national republics. 

No Soviet law can be passed without having been adopted 
in both chambers of the Supreme Soviet. - And each chamber 
has equal rights in moving new laws. The result is that the 
Soviet Parliament gives a fair representation, not only to the 
people of the U.S.S.R. in proportion to population, but to 
the peoples as nations at the same time. 

The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. and the Supreme 
Soviet of cach of the national republics elect in turn two 
authorities: The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, which 
carries on the work of parliament between its sessions, all 
of its decisions having to be ratified by the Supreme Soviet 
when it meets, which is not less than twice a year. The 
ather body which is elected by the Supreme Soviet is the 
Council of People’s Commissars, which consists of the leaders 
of the different state departments corresponding to our 
own Ministries of Finance, Health, Education, Defence and so 
on; but, under Soviet conditions, they include such com- 
muissariats as heavy industry, light industry, home trade, 
which can only exist as State departments in a country 
where the State itself has taken over such economic activities 
from private enterprise. 

Not only doas the Supreme Soviet have its People’s Com- 
missars for such affairs’as home trade and the various 
branches of industry, but the local soviets are also able to 
take part in economic life. In Britain, local authorities are 
not allowed to undertake any form of commercial enter- 


prise or industry—other than a handful of “ public services.” . 


The reason for this is simple: If local authorities under- 
took trading operations and started to supply such things 
as milk and bread, as well as water and electricity or gas, 
then hundreds of private dairies and bakeries, which could 
not compete with the municipal enterprises, would be Torced 
out of business.. But since all British governments hitherto 
have aimed at preserving such private enterprise, they have 
never encouraged the local authorities to undertake such 
commercial ventures. : 

The result of this is that’in Britain, if a progressive local 
eeuncil wishes to trade without profit in bread or milk or 
other things which it could supply cheaply to its people, it 
is not permitted to do so. In the Soviet Union, a Socialist 
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country, where there are no longer private industry and 
srade, it is encouraged to do so. 

The result is that both the central government and the 
local authorities in the Soviet Union are able to own indus- 
trial and trading concerns, to produce goods and to supply 
them to the people. And at no stage does anybody make a 
personal profit out of supplying these goods to those who 
need them. 

Since the public authorities own the whole of the industry 
of the country, it follows that the working people are al- 
most all employees of public organizations. The working 
man in the U.S.S.R. is working for the State or for his local 
authority-—none of them are working for the profit of a pri- 
vate owner. 

And because the authorities in the Soviet State are elected 
by the whole people, all of whom are working people, there 
is no conflict between the people as voters and the peovle 
as workers in public enterprises. They have the same aim 
in whatever capacity: To increase production, and to raise 
the standard of life all round. 

One exception, however, should be mentioned: 

According to Soviet law, while nobody may employ another 
for profit, it is permissible for.an individual to work on his 
own, or for a peasant family to cultivate its own little 
plot of land Such cases, including not more than about 
8 per cent. of the population. do not strictly come within 
the statement concerning public employees. However, even 
this small minority is dwindling as they see that life in the 
collective farms, or work as public employees, is more pros- 
perous. 


15. Justice For All 


N essential function of any State is the administration 


of justice. 
The Soviet system of justice is based on the idea that 
every man and woman should be encouraged to take 
part in preserving law and order. Therefore the courts are 
elected from the ranks of the working people. For minor 
offences, petty assault between neighbours in a block of flats, 
drunkenness, or some offence committed by a worker in a 
factory, it is frequently the practice to try such cases on 
the spot. The house committee of a block of flats elects a 
judge for a “ comradely court” held in the presence of the 
other tenants; or the trade union committee in the factory 
organizes a “‘comradely court” at the factory to try the 
offender. In such “comradely courts” many petty cases are 
tried without ever coming into the ordinary courts of law 
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at all, and by such means the citizens gain experience in 
the common-sense settlement of disputes between their 
fellows. 

The ordinary “magistrate’s court” in the Soviet Union is 
the People’s Court in town and country. The People’s Court 
is presided over by one judge and two assistants. The judge 
sits regularly, the assistants are supposed to sit only at one 
session at a time. Any decision must be arrived at by a 
majority decision of the three. Thus, the legal knowledge of 
the judge and the practical human knowledge of the ordinary 
citizens are combined in passing judgment. The judge, 
and also the assistant judges, are elected in the Soviet Union 
by universal and secret ballot by the people in the area 
covered by the court. 

In the higher courts of the Soviet Union the judges and 
their assistants are also elected, but in this case not by the 
whole population, but by the ruling Soviet for the area 
concerned. This is true right up to the Soviet Parliament of 
the US.S.R., which elects the members of the Supreme 
Court of the Soviet Union. 


A word must be said about procedure in these courts. 
Any foreigner visiting a Soviet court is impressed by the 
informality of the procedure. No judges or lawyers in wigs 
and other forms of fancy dress. The court-room is an 
ordinary meeting-room, the judge and assistants sit at a 
table covered with red cloth, the procedure is informal, and 
vrisoners argue with judges as citizens with one another. 

Lenin on one occasion remarked that Soviet law must be 
so simple that every ordinary working man can understand 
it. It also must be so simple that ordinary working people 
can administer it, for the judges are elected from the ranks 
of the ordinary working people. This means that, unlike our 
British courts, where middle-class magistrates, judges and 
juries sit in the seat of judgment over an overwhelming 
majority of working-class offenders, in the Soviet courts 
there is no social barrier between judge and accused. In 
Britain a judge some time ago remarked, when a prisoner 
had referred to “dinner time,” that that must have .been 
about 7 p.m. The prisoner had to point out that the working 
man’s dinner is at mid-day> Such a simple misunder- 


Standing, based on class differences, is inconceivable in the . 


Soviet courts. 

The aim of the Soviet courts is to make good citizens. 
Therefore the punishment of criminals is not based on 
revenge—on sending them to gaol so that; when they come 
out, they find it infinitely harder to get a respectable job 
than they did before—but to train them to live a normal 
life as useful working citizens. Therefore, where imprison- 
ment is inflicted, the treatment consists in providing regular 
work for the prisoner, so that, on finishing, he or she may 
qualify for honest employment. Prisoners are paid for their 
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work, though naturally at rates considerably Jower than they 
would be earning in conditions of freedom. Solitary confine- 
ment is only used as an exceptional disciplinary measure 
against a prisoner who has offended against prison 
regulations: in general the prisoners freely associate with 
one another. Corporal punishment is prohibited as being 
barbaric. 

For minor offences the courts can inflict fines, or the 
punishment known as ‘forced labour”, which is a fine on the 
instalment system. The guilty citizen has to pay, for so 
many months, a certain proportion of his or her wages to 
the court. This system is accompanied by the sending of 
information to the offender's place of work, as a result of 
which it becomes a special obligation of the trade union to 
pay attention to this individual, to ensure that he or she 
becomes once again a law-abiding citizen. 


In considering any offence in the Soviet Union two factors 
are always taken into account in addition to the actual 
offence itself: the social effect of the offence—an offence 
which conflicts with the interests of the community as a 
whole is treated more seriously than an offence of a purely 
personal character— and the motive and conditions behind 
the action. Thus, for example, when on one occasion a 
Moscow woman engineer, with one child, murdered her 
Nusband out of jealousy, the court found her guilty, but, 
recegniving ‘he cause as being one of most extreme provo- 
cat‘on, and recognizing also the good record of citizenship 
of the woman, sent her back to work, specially asking her 
union io assist her to adjust herself to normal citizenship. 
The court never had reason to regret its leniency in this case. 

On the other hand, however, there are crimes which are 
subject to the death penalty-in the Soviet Union. Acts of 
sabotage leading to loss of life, together with certain other 
crimes aimed ‘deliberately at the weakening of the Soviet 
State, are still subject to the death penalty. 

After a Revolution, after four years of fighting against 
foreign armies of intervention, after a quarter of a century 
Struggiing for security in a hostile world, the Soviet State 
still takes drastic measures against those who, in alliance 
with the property-owners of other countries, have dared to 
attempt to weaken the Soviet State with a view to abolishing 
Socialism. As a result, the U.S.S.R. can to-day claim to be 
the one country without a “Fifth Column.” This war-time 
law of the Socialist State is likely to operate so long as the 
final conflict between the two systems of Socialism and 
capitalism remains unsettled. When Socialism is finally 
unchallenged and the measures necessary in a period when 
military conflict was always liable to break out will no 
longer be necessary. a-lega] system free from all measures 


of a military or emergency character will become 
universal, . 
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The Workers’ Parts 
in vower in the Soviet Union, and 
in so much } been achieved, 


HE pait 9 

under whose leade 

is the Communis: Party, known in R ia before the 
Revoiutio®as the ~ Bolsheviks.” a word derived from 


bolshinstvy, meaning majority, The Bolsheviks were the 
majority group in the Russian Socialist party in 1903, when 
they came out under Lenin's leadership in favour of a 
revolutionary socialist policy. ‘ 

In 1905, when the Russo-Jupanese war had brought great 
sufferings to the working people, there was a wave of revo- 
lution throughort the country, and the Bolsheviks played 
a leading part in the activities of the workers and peasants. 
In 1917, disillusioned by the steadily growing suffering 
arising from the war, the avorking people of Russia vegan 
to organiz® their “ soviets.” local democratic committees of 
workers, peasants and soldiers. The Bolshevik Party put 
forward the policy of setting up a Soviet government and 
saving the Russian-people irom further slaughter. This 
policy was finally edopted in November,-1917, the Bolsheviks 
having won an overwhelming majority in the workers’ and 
soldiers’ soviets, the soviets of peasants later joining them 
in the creation of.the Soviet State. 

From that time onwards, the Bolshevik or Communist 
Party has played a leading part in the Soviet State. 
This State took the necessary measures to ensure that land- 
lords, bankers and profiteers should never again achieve 
control of the country. This meant that 21] organizations 
oI the employing class were disbanded 

At the same time. other political parties, besides the 
Communist Party, continued to function until, recognizing 
that they cou!d never hone to achieve power again by demo- 
cratic means, they resorted to armed rebellion, aligning 
theniselves with the forces of foreign. states which were 
overrunning the country. Then and then only were they 
made legal. 

The masses of the people. active in the soviets, already 
* recognized that only the leadership of the Communist Party 
could biting them security and progress. Already, under the 
leadership of this party, the peasants had taken over the land. 
the workers were enjoying the eight-hour day and two weeks 
paid holiduy a year, as well as generous social insurance. 
Women were receiving equal pay with men. People of all 
nationalities were being treated as equals for the first time. 
Free inedical attention was being given to all citizens. 

the result was that the Communist Party became recog- 
hized hy the people as their leader in the cause of progress 
Just as in Spain from 1936 to 1939 the People’s Front won 
Similar recognition from the masses of the people. 

This led to the election of Communists to posts of respon- 
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sibility, not only in the State, but in the trade union and 
co-operative organizations. The Communists became the 
recognized leaders in all the dermocratie organizations of the 
pecple. 

But such an atqusition of pow night have dangerous 
reseics. Therefere, on Lenin's in tive, a system of “Party 
Cieansings'’ was organized by which, frem time to time, all 
members of the Party had to defend in public their right to 
ye members oi the Communist Party. 

The result of this was that those Communists who had 
not a record of good and conscientious work and of good 
comradeship with their fellow-workers. were expetied 
periodically from the Party. Though to-day this system 
of Cleansing has been abolished, it is essential that the Party, 
in order to retain its leadership of Soviet organizations, 
public opinion, and of the government, should be able to 
claim within its ranks the most respected citizens. 
Therefore it is the policy of the Party to expel] from its midst 
those who do not come up to the highest standards of citizen- 
ship, and unite within its ranks those who do. 

Membership of the Party is open to all citizens who 
support its programme, work in ane of its grouns, and 
regularly pay their dues to the Party funds. These dues 
are based on income, so that where members earn 2 compa- 
ratively high income a high proportion of this must be 
Surrendered by them to the Party funds. Every member 
of the Party must, in addition to his or her ordinary work, 
carry out seme work on behalf of the Party. Further, 
members of the Party may be sent on Party work to different 
parts of the count:y. They therefore must be loyal and 
disciplined workers, TIé is for this reason that millions of 
keen supporters of the Party stili feel “not good enougin” for 














. Party membership. 


The organization ef the Communist Party is on strictly 
democratic lines, together with a centralized leadership. At 
pericdical congresses general questions of policy are decided, 
and the Central Commniittee is elected. Between congresses 
the Central Committee is responsible for the leadership of 
the Party, and, between meetings of the Central Committee, 
its elected Political Bureau, whieh includes among _ its 
members Stalin, Molotov, Vordsh:lov and others. The 
general procedure with regard to Gecisions in the Party is 
that there should be the broadest discussion of policy, but 
that, when a decision has been reached, ali members are 
bound by that decision. This combines democratic discussion 
with disciplined operation. 

The membership of the Communist Party is about 2) 
millions in the Soviet Union. making it the largest political 
party in the world, with the exception of the Indian National 
Congress which has 6 milion membe Numerical com- 
parisons with the membersh'p of the ruimg party in other 
countries are liable to be confusing uniess one fact is borne 
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in mind: To be a member of the Communist Party it is 
essential to be an active member. There is no mere “paying 
membership” such as we have in the Conservative, Liberal 
and Labour parties in this’ country. If we take the active 
membership of ruling political parties in other countries, we 
will find that the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. with 
one active member in every 68 citizens, shows the largest 
membership in proportion to population of any ruling 
party in the world to-day. This, of Course. is natural, since 
the Communist Party claims to be a party truly represent- 
ative of the masses of the people. - 


. 


17. The Leaders 


T must oflen strike the British newspaper reader that 

very little informtion is made available concerning the 

leaders of the Soviet Government, men like Kalinin, the 

President, Stalin, the Prime Minister, Molotov, Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, Voroshilov, chief organizer of defence, 
and, others. . 

Who are these men that stand at the head of the peoples 
of the Soviet Union to-day? To know something about them 
is to know something also about the nature of the Soviet 
government. 

The President of tiie Soviet Union, M. I. Kalinin, was born 
in 1875 and has been a Bolshevik since the formation of 
the party. He was originally a metal worker, playing an 
active part in the working-class movement successively of 
St. Petersburg, Revel (in Esthonia), Tiflis (the capital of 
Georgia), and in Moscow. In 1919 he was elected President 


_of the Russian Soviet Republic, and since the formation of 


the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics he has been its 
President. 

V. M. Molotov, the Commissar for Foreign Affairs, is 50 
years old. He was the son of an office employee, and already 
at the age cf 15 was taking an interest in“Socialism. At 
Kazan university he played an active part in the Socialist 
movement, and at 19 was arrested and exiled for two years 
for his activities. When his sentence was up, he went to St. 
Petersburg and played an active part in organizing the 
Socialist students. He later was made Secretary of the 
Editorial Board of “ Pravda,” the Bolshevik newspaper, and 
this byought him into close personal contact with Lenin 
and Stalin. 

Arrested, exiled, and back to activity in the working-class 
movement of Russia:.such was the record of Molotov prior 
to 1917. In 1914 he reorganized the Bolshevik Party in 
Moscow, where the police had arrested numerous members 
on the outbreak of war. Arrested, he escaped from exile to 
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Petrograd, where he worked as a member of the Central 
Committee of the Party. 

In August. 1917, when Lenin had been forced into hiding, 
Molotov played a leading part in the work of the Party, and 
in October he was elected to the Military Revolutionary 
Committee. From 1926 Molotov was Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Bolshevik Party, a post which he only 
gave up when appointed to be Prime Minister in 1930. From 
then on he remained Prime Minister, adding in 1939 the 
job of Commissar for Foreign Affairs, and specializing on 
this job in 1941. 

Klim Voroshilov, for many years Commissar for Defence, 
and now Chairman of the Council for Defence of the Soviet 
Union, is, like Kalinin, a metal worker, having gone to work 
at the age of 15. Within four years of this he led his first 
Strike, at the age of 19. From 1903 onwards Voroshilov 
played an active part in the Boshevik party, and in the 
1905 revolution was the leader of the workers of the rail- 
way shops at Lugansk in two big strikes. Although arrested 
after the second of these strikes, public protest forced his 
release. 

From these early years onward, until 1917, Voroshilov, 
like the other Soviet leaders, led a life of activity in the 
working-class movement alternating with spells in prison. 
In 1906 he first met Lenin at the Bolshevik Congress at 
Stockholm, and in 1908 worked with Stalin among the oil 
workers of Baku. 

Voroshilov’s military carecr began with the struggle in 
1918 against the forces of the Kaiser which were then in- 
vading Sovict territory. From then on his importance and 
popularity steadily increased until. in 1925, he was’ made 
Commissar for Defence of the U.S.S.R. 

Timoshenko, ho has now succeeded Voroshilov as Com- 
missar for Defence, is of pe2sant origin. When the Red 
Army recently re-entered Bessarabia, Timoshenko met his 
brother. a poor peasant, for the first time in 22 years. 

Finally, a word cn the career of Joseph Stalin, the leader 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and now also 
Prime Minister. He. too, has a life-long record of service 
in the working-class movement of Russia. In 1879, at the 
little Georgian town of Gori, Stalin was born, the son of 
the shoe-maker of Jugashvili. The son, Joseph, was sent, 
at the age of 15. to a theological seminary. He rapidly got 
drawn into political discussions, and shortly afterward was 
expelled for his Socialist activities. From then onwards 
he became a full-time revolutionary. Socialist, giving politi- 
cal education to the workers’ circles in Tiflis, and then at 
Batum, where he organized a demonstration of 6,000 workers 
who were fired on by the police. He was arrested, exiled, 
escaped. In 1905 he met Lenin for the first time; and 
from then, till 1917, his story was one of continuous struggle, 
of action on behalf of the working people of Russia against 
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the landlords, bankers and business men. It is little known 


in Britain that Stalin was twice in London at Congresses of 
the Party—-held outside Russia for obvious reasons. 

Joseph Jugashvili, in his political activities, used many 
names. Stalin is the one that has stuck, and to-day is 
nnown throughout the world 

Among his special contributions to Communist theory is 
his work on the national question. Always Stalin had at 
heart the cause of the oppressed nationalities of the world. 
In 1912 he had already written a book on the subject, and 
in 1917 he was made Commissar for Nationalities in the 
Soviet Government. It was his responsibility to ensure that 
under the Soviets complete equality should exist between all 
the nations‘of the old Russian Empire that now formed 
the Soviet Republic. In 1926 it was Stalin who was mainly 
responsible for the clauses in the Soviet Constitution giving 
complete equality to the nations of the Soviet Union, and 
again, in 1936, the “Stalin Constitution” gives particular 
emphasis to this aspect of the Soviet State. 

Stalin is also a great soldicr. Between 1918 and 1920, 
when the Soviets were fighting a desperate struggle for 
their existence, Stalin was sent by the Party to one critical 
front after another to ensure the adequate defence of the 
Republic. At all the points to which Stalin was sent defeats 
were turned into victories. 

‘The Five-Year Plan, and the succeeding plans, together 
With the collectivization of agriculture, were also achieved 
under Stalin’s realistic leadership. 

Since Lenin’s death Stalin has been the recognized leader 
of the Communist Party of the Sovict Union. Some people, 
judging from newspaper reports, think he is a dictator. He 
is the very reverse. This is what Stalin himself has said 
about leadership. 

" “Single persons cannot decide. The decisions of single 
persons are always, or nearly always, one-sided decisions. In 
every collegium, in every collective body, there are people 


‘ whose opinion must be reckoned with. From the experience 


ef three revolutions we knew that, approximately, out of 
every hundred deCtisions made by single persons that have 
been tested and corrected collectively ninety aré one-sided. 
... In our leading body, the Central Committee of our 
Party, which guides all our soviet and party organizations, 
there are about seventy members. .. . Everyone is able to 
contribute his experience. .... Since everyone is able to cor- 
rect the errors of individual persons and since we pay heed 
nec’, corrections we arrive at more or less correct de- 


Stalin is an elected member of the Central Committee of 


the Party. He is one of the Secretaries of the Central Com- 
mittee, elected to that post by: the Central Com- 
meittee itself. Stalin’s position as recognized leader of the 
Party and of the peoples of the Soviet Union is due to 
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nothing else but his own personal capacities, and the fact 
that he has proved in practice that he is the ablest mem- 
ber of the Party’s Central Committee. 

The history of these Soviet leaders explains, to some 
extent. why it proved impossible to achieve any close co- 
operation be.ween the British National Government and 
the Government of the U-'S.SR. in 1939. How cofild the 
Birmingham business man, Neville Chamberlain, have co- 
Operated with Kalinin and Voroshilov, who had led strikes 
when they were still young men? How could Sir Jonu 
Anderson, ruler with an iron hand in Bengal, and cham- 
pion of the Black and Tans in Ireland. possibly have co- 
operated with the party of Stalin, which insists on the 
right of all nations to complete equality and self-govern- 
ment? ; 

The personnel of the Sovict government is as much a re- 
flection of the Soviet system as the personnel of the Britisti 
government reflects the British system. And the two are 
poles apart. 


18. What They Have Achieved 


YO consiceration of developments in the Soviet Unior 

| can be adequate unless it includes a comparison be- 

A Ntween the Soviet Union as it is to-day and Tsaris< 
Russia prior to 1917. 

In 1917 Russia was a backward country where 80 per cent. 
of the people could not read or write. It had no modern 
large-scale industry, no automobile or aviation industries, 
no chemical industry, no agricultural machinery industry— 
though it included the largest single area under farming in 
the world. Farming was carried on by the peasants under 
a strip system similar to that of Britain in the Middle Ages, 
with the peasant family scratching the land with a wooden 
plough, and .with famine every year in one part of the 
country or another. The housing of the people was such 
that one room per family was the average; in the factory 
districts the working people lived either in barracks 
attached to the factory or in basements. In Moscow alone 
it was estimated that there were 50,000 beggars and as 
many prostitutes. . 

After 1917 things were not easy. The railways of the 
country had been terribly overloaded during the war and 
much damage had been done. Industry was far below 
pre-war capacity, though even then it had been backward 
enough. And now, on top of this, the young Soviet Govern- 
ment had to face successive invasions by German troops. 
then by British. French. American, Japanese, Polish. and hy 
smaller forces from a number of other countries. _ The re- 
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sult was that by 1921, when the intervention came to an 
end, farming production was down to a half and industrial 
production to one quarter of pre-war. Fi 

It was from this level of poverty in 1921 that the Soviets 
restored production to the pre-war level by 1928. 

And it was in order to advance beyond this level that the 
first Five-Year Plan was introduced. This plan aimed at 
laying the foundations of modern large-scale industry in 
the US.S.R. as the only way to achieve adequate defence 
and a steadily rising standard of life. It aimed also at in- 
troducing modern large-scale agriculture on co-operative 
lines as the only way of achicving a steadily increasing 
food supply. 

Here are some results of the first (1928-32), second (1933- 
37), and third (1938-42) Five-Year Plans, the third being 
still in pregress:— 

Tsarist Russia produced 29 million tons of coal a year. 
By 1938 the U.S.S.R. was producing 133 million tons, and 
it is planned, by 1942, to produce 230 million tons a year, 
nearly ten times the 1914 figure. Ox take iron and steel. 
In 1913 Russia produced just over 4 million tons of iron and 
the same of steel. By 1938 output of,iron had risen to 15 
million tons, and of steel to 18 million tons, while the plan 
for 1942, the end of the third Five-Year Plan, is 22 and 
27.5 million tons respectively. Electrical output has risen 
from 2 billion kilowatt hours in 1913 to 39 billion in 1938— 
an increase by almost 20 times. 

In industries of, which Tsarist Russia had none, such as 
automobile production, 200,000 cars were produced in 1937, 
and 400,000 are planned to be produced in 1942. Agricul- 
tural combine-harvesters, not produced at all in 1914, 
reached 10,000 in 1932, 55,000 in 1937, and further increases 
are provided for under the third Five-Year Plan. : 

In the industries supplying consumers’ goods, boot and 
shoe production has risen from 20 million pairs in 1914: to 
170 million in 1937, whil2 an output of 235 million pairs 
is planned for 1942. The production of gramophones, un- 
known in Tsarist Russia, reached 60,000 in i933, 800,000 in 
1936, and has been steadily increasing since. 

Consider agriculture: The grain harvest of 1913, a record 
year in Tsarisf Russia, was 70 million tons: in 1935 it was 
83 million tons, and in 1937 It was 115 million tons. Last 
year the Soviet Union produced three and a half times as 
much raw collon as Tsarist Russia, and one and a half times 
as much sugar beet and flax. 

Socjas services have also increased. We have seen some- 
thing of cducational developments already in Section 8. 
The following figurcs complete the picture. In the national 
republics the development of cducation is particularly 
striking. The number of school children in 1938 in the 
Ukraine was three tines the 1914 figure, in Byelorussia and 
Georgia over four timen; In Armenia over eight times; and 
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in Uzbekistan 64 times! The US.S.R. to-day has 182.3 school 
children for every 1,000 population, as compared with 144.9 
for Britain, 135.6 for pre-war France, and still lower figures 
for Germany and Italy. 


Health services may be gauged by the growth in the 
number of clinics from 1,230 in the whole of Tsarist Russia 
in 1914 to 9,496 in 1936, with a further increase since then. 
The number of maternity beds in hospitals has been doubled 
in the past four years and is 142,000 at the present time. 


These figures, taken together, are symptomatic of the 
greatest all-round progress ever made by any country in 
history. Defence, too, has not been ignored. Expenditure 
on defence rose from 1.5 thousand million roubles in 1933 
to 8 thousand million in 1935. It was early in 1936 that 
Hitler told Lora Londonderry of the very great strength 
of the air force and tank corps of the USS.R. In the 
1940 budget 57 thousand million roubles were provided for 
defence. seven times the 1935 figur¢! But the same budget 
provided at the same time for more than a 10 per cent. 
increase in expenditure on Social Services over the previous 
year. 

What is all this aiming at? It is aiming at a state of 
society in which the level of production will be so high, 
higher than any country has ever so far achieved, that 
there will be enough of everything for everyone, so that 
“each may receive according to his needs.” And at that 
high level of production, work will have become so worth 
while in itself for a limited period each day that each 
eagh person “ will contribute according to his ability.” This 
is the aim of the Soviet Union. Its steady increase in 
production bids fair to achieve this within a generation or 
even sooner. , 


. round, 
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19. Revoluticn and Peace 


OW often do we meet somebody who says: ‘I'm a. 
Socialist, but I’m not for bloody revolution like in 
Russia.” ‘Yet the Revolution in Russia in 1917 was 
@ Revolution against bloodshed, not the other way 


The Russian people in 1917 had had three years of war 
and had suffered very much more acutely than the people 
of Britain or France had done over the same period. The 
workers in industry, the peasdnts in the villages,.and the 
soldiers in the army were tired of ‘the shortage of even such 
a basic necessity as bread. The peasants were exasperated 
at seeing the landlords flourish on their income from rents 
while their tenants went hungry. And the soldiers were 
tired of fighting a war which brought them nothing but 
suffering and promised them nothing better for the future. 

It was in this war that the Bolshevik Party put forward 
the slogan: ‘Peace, Bread and Land.” And in 1917 the 
workers in the factories and the peasants in the villages more 
and more rapidly adopted the Bolshevik attitude to the 
war and demanded the complete overthrow of the old 
regime. 

In November, 1917, the second Congress of Soviets pro- 
claimed the Soviet Republic. And within 24 hours it ap-" 
pealed to the governments and peoples of the world to put 
an end to the bloodshed of the war, and to work with the 
Russian people for a “ democratic peace”? without the im- 
position of indemnities or the annexation of territory. 

The other governments of the world did not listen to this 
appeal, but went on with.their war until, in 1918, the Ger- 
man workers also resorted to revolution. 

Therefore the Soviet Government had to make peace on 
its own. But it was not allowed to live in peace. For from 


‘early in 1918, first the German troops, then British troops, 


then French, American, Japanese. Polish, and the soldiers 
of a number of other states invaded Soviet soil in an 
attempt by their governments to put an end to this Socialist 


_ system which hada come into being on one-sixth of the 


earth. 

From 1918 to 1921 war raged. The Soviets repeatedly 
appealed for peace, on the’one condition that all foreign 
troops be withdrawn from Russia; but the foreign armies, 
together with generals of the old Tsarist army, supported 
by ex-landlords, bankers and industrialists, continued with 
the war. It was this war which brought famine—one of the 
worst famines in Russian history. 

Only by 1921 was the Soviet Government left in peace 
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—and this only occurred because, in a number of countries, 
Britain included, the working-class movement was re- 
sorting to direct action to put an end to this war of in- 
tervention. 

I'rem thet time onwards the Soviet government’s foreign 
policy wos based on two main aims: First, to ensure that 
never again would fereign troops successfully attack the 
Socialist Republies; secondly, td preserve peace in the rest of 
the wor.d, 2nd to prevent the spread of war if it was humanly 
possible to de so. The Soviet government did not regard 
these two aims as separate, but as two aspects of the same 
policy. It knew tnat if wa: broke out in the world between 
capitalist states, then powerful forces would be at werk in all 
the warring countries to switch the war against the U.S.S.R. 
Therefore the preservation of peace:in general was a means 
also of preserving peace for the U.S.S.R. At the same time, 
while it consistently holds the view that wars are inevitable 
until the working people of all countries set up Socialist 
governments, it has never been the Soviet view that it is 
easier to achicve such socialist governments in war time 
than in peace time. Therefore, here again, in the Soviet 
view, the cause of international Socialism is better served by 
peace than by war. 

Bui, quile avart from its own defence, there is another 
reason Why the Soviet Union, more than any other country 
in the world, should have been interested in peace, for it is 
the only country where livcrally not a single citizen has any- 
thing to profit from war. . 

Since, in the Soviet Union, all industry is nationalized, 
there are no groups of individuals making money out of war 
or war preparations; no arms manufacturers to whom war is 
so terricly profitable; no faod profiteers; nobody, in short, 
who finds that war means profits. 

And since, in the Soviet Union, there is no unemployment, 
there are no working people placed in the invidious. position 
in which they find themselves in this country, knowing that 
only the continuation of war can keep them in regular em- 
ployment. Mr. Arthur Greenwood, before he joined the 
government, foresaw many millions of unemployed after the 
war. But this means that many million men and. women, 
if they value their jobs, are torn between wanting peace and 
wanting the war to go on for ever! ‘This tragic position is 
not suffered by anybody in the Soviet. Union. _ 

It follows from these facts that, on Soviet soil, there is nat 
@ person who has anything to gain personally from_war, a 
thing which, sadly. enough, cannot be said about Britain or 
Germany, Italy or the U.S.A. ; ‘ 

This is wny, in its foreign policy, the Soviet Uniom has 
consistently worked -for peace 
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20. A Socialist Peace Policy 


X¥ YHAT should be the policy of a Socialist country in a 
Vy world dominated by capitalist governments, that is, 
y by governments aiming at preserving ti private 
ownership of the land, the factories, arid tire banks? 
Clearly, to save its people from keing drown into wars 
provoked by the governments of such count: i: d, above 
all, to ensure that the armics of such governments shall not 
trample on its soil. 

This demands that such a government should exercise 
every possible effort to prevent war. And, if war nevertheless 
breaks out, if should exercise every effort to prevent the 
spreading of such war or wars. 

This, since 1917, sums up the policy of the Soviet, govern- 
ment. 

We have seen how it appealed to the governments and 
peoples of the world for an immediate peace without in- 
demnities or annexations in November 1917, and how, in 
spite of this, it was invaded, and foreign troops continued 
their intervention until 1921. 

From 1921 onwards, when there was the possib‘lity of 
peaceful relations for some time to come, the Soviet govern- 
ment proposed disarmament, and in 1921 the first Disarma- 
ment Conference was held in Moscow on the invitation of the 
Soviet government. The Soviets made concrete proposals 
for disarmament—the other states rejected them. 

Later, at the World Disarmament Conference, the Soviet 
government proposed universal and complete disarmament; 
a proposal which was dismissed outright. It sradually 
modified its proposal until, at the end of the conference, 
it simply moved what had originally been an American pro- 
posal for one third reduction in all armaments. Even the 
Americans voted against—for they, too, had their arms 
manufacturers egging on the government not to disarm! It 
was at that same Conference that Lord Londonderry, re- 
presenting Britain, defended the use of the bombing plane. 
It is thus historic justice that we—not the Russians—feel the 
bombs to-day! 

From 1931 onwards there began to develop the present -war 
. Situation. Japan’s invasion of Manchuria was followed by 
Italy’s invasion of Abyssinia and Hitler’s seizure of power in 
Germany pledged to a policy of armed conquest. The policy 
of the Soviet Union in this situation was to stop the spread 
of war. Therefore fhe U.S.S.R. was first to apply sanctions 
against Italy, and expressed readiness to enforce further 
Sanctions; it gave full diplomatic and material support to 
both Spain and China (a support which is still being given 
in the case of China) knowing that a victory here for the 
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invaders would mean further war, whereas a victory for the 
invaded would be a firm blow to prevent further adventures. 
After Austria’s invasion the U.S.S.R. called for an immediate 
European coniterence to prevent further aggression; and in 
the case of Czechoslovakia the U.S.S.R. asked the League to 
intervene, and called on the French and Czech governments 
to join it in military talks according to their pacts of mutual 
assistance. Throughout this period the British government 
opposed every Soviet proposal to prevent the spread of war, 
and the French government refused military talks at the 
time of the Ozech crisis. Then the governments of Germany, 
Italy, Britain and Fiance jointly presented an uitimatum 
to the Czechs at Munich. 

Early in 1939, in a final desperate effort to prevent another 
worla war, the U.S.S.R. proposed a Peace Front by which 
Britain, France and the U.S.S.R. would jointly have guaran- 
teed all the smaller countries of Easterm Europe against both 
open invasion and against indirect oppression—tnat is, the 
activitics of the ‘Fifth Column”. These proposals, by August, 
had -been definitely rejected: The Polish government, 
supported by Mr. Chamberlain, stated that it did not desire 
the help of the Red Army even if invaded by Germany. And 
the British government refused to join with the U.S.S.R. in 
guaranteeing the smaller countries against indirect 
aggression. F 

So the Peace Front was impossible. Therefore, as the 
next best thing, the Soviet government ensured that if there 
was a War as a result of the reckless attitude of the British, 
French and Polish governments, the Soviet people at any 
rate would not be drawn into a conflict which could have 
been prevented. ‘Therefore it signed a non-aggression pact 
with Germany. This laid down that now, if a conflict arose, 
the U.S.S.R. would be neutral. The U.S.S.R. was not ready 
to risk a single life for the war aims of Hitler; nor was it 
ready to risk a single life for the sake of those governments 
which had flatly rejected the Peace Front. 

Thus, in the second World War, the Soviet Union remained 
at peace for nearly two years, giving security to its original 
170,000,500 people, together with further additions made to 
the Soviet population in the course of the war. : 

The Soviet government made it clear that, as a neutral, it 
Was ready to have normal diplomatic and trading relations 
with all countries. The German government for a time 
established such normal relations, and the British govern- 
ment pursued a policy of consistent hostility to the USS.R. 
Even a trade agreement which would have given timber and 
oil, wheat and minerals to Britain, was not signed in spite 
of repeated Soviet offers. : 

The Soviet people watched a wérld in which no country 
was safe from war, while their own government built up its 
Strength against any crisis which might arise and against 
any.enemy who might attack it. 
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21. Russia and This War 


Te present war, in the Soviet view, was the direct and 
inevitable result of the policy of building up Nazi 
Germany pursued by the British government until 
August, 1939, in the hope that the German government 
would go to war ‘with the USS.R. It considered the re- 
jection “of the Peace Front to have been part of this policy. 
The Soviet-German hon-ag gression pact was @ means by 
which the German government avoided war on its Eastern 
frontier, while the U.S.S.R. avoided for a further two years 
that war with Germany in preparation for which the British 
government had steadily strengthened Germany for seven 
years. 

From the time the war began, the Soviet Union declared 
its neutrality. But it did not jusi sit by and watch from afar. 
On the contrary, it took all necessary steps to safeguard the 
frontiers of the Soviet Union. It knew ihat only in so far as 
it did this could it make cevicin that Britain would not turn 
the war against the U.S.S.R. aid that the German govern- 

ment would never be in a position successfully to reverse the 
policy laid down in the non-aggression pact. 


Therefore, when the Polish government that had rejected 
the Peace Front had fied, the Red Army gave its protection 
to the 13,000,000 people of Western Ukraine and Western 
Byelorussia at a time when no other government in the 
world could protect them. Refugees, pouring out of Poland, 
poured back into the territory occupied by the Red Army. 


Further the Soviet government offered pacts of mutual 
assistance to the small Baltic States which, without such 
pacts, were faced inevitably with the choice of becoming a 
German or a British war base, a fate such as later befell 
Norway. ‘The governments of these countries signed such 
pacts and their pcoples were thus saved from being drawn 
into the war.. 

The Soviet government offered to Finland a similar pact, 
but the offer was rejected, the Finnish government stating 
that it preferred to remain a neutral of the Scandinavian 
type, i.e. like Sweden and Norway. We all know what hap- 
pened to Norway, and while the Finnish government had the 
right to run the risk of precipitating this fate for Finland 
if it wished, the Soviet government could not tolerate this 
happening to a country whose frontier ran only 20 miles 
from Leningrad, a city with a population almost as large as 
the whole of that of Finland. Therefore the Soviet govern- 
ment requested a change of frontier, such as would have 
made Leningrad and the approach to ‘Leningrad secure, but 
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which would have given Finland twice as much territory in 
exchange. After a period of friendly negotiation, the 
Finnish attitude became suddenly more hostile, and resort 
was had to frontier incidents. The Soviet view was that 
these were inspired by the British and French governments 


—a view confirmed in March, 1940, when the British govern-° 


ment offered 100,000 British and French soldiers, together 
with arms, if only the Finnish government would continue 
war with the U.S.S.R. 

In face of this situation the Soviet government resorted 
to armed force to put a stop to the frontier incidents and to 
acquire a frontier for the U.S.S.R. that gave it real security. 
By now Nazi troops are in Finland. The U.S.S.R. acted 
just in time. 

Tne Moscow correspondent of the Conservative “Times” 
later wrote that Soviet policy had been consistently to keep 
out of the war, and that in Finland “the Sovief Union con- 
cluded a peace treaty as soon as its objectives were gained.” 
The later “peaceful” occupation of Finland by the Nazis 
confirmed the correctness of the Eoviet’s action. 

The war in the West led to the rapid collapse of France. 
This, in turn, caused a certain revival of fascist Fifth Column 
intrigues in and around the Baltic governments, where anti- 
Sovict activities began to increase, including attacks on 
Red troops stationed in Lithuania under the Pact of Mutual 
Assistance. The Soviet government demanded new govern- 
ments free from such Fifth Columnists. which meant, in 
effect, real People’s anti-fascist governments. Such govern- 
ments were formed and immediately called for general 
elections. In these elections an overwhelming majority was 
won by the Workers’ and Peasants’ Alliance which stood for 
pectalismn, and for entry as eaua! republics into the Soviet 

nion. . 

In the South, since 1918, the territory of Bessarabia had 
been in Rumanian hands, though this seizure of Russian 
territory had never been recognized by the Soviets. How- 
ever, the Soviet government had repeatedly stated that it 
had no intention of going to war for the return of Bessarabia. 
When, however. there came the time when it could retrieve 
this territory without going to war, it did so, It is reported 
that more than 199.900 people from Rumania went of their 
own accord to live in the new Soviet territory. The 
town cf Galatz alane was reported as being practically 
deserted, because 38,000 working people had of their own 
accord crossed the frontier to live on Soviet soil! 

Thus, during the first year of war. while remaining neutral 
as between the great capitalist states. the US.S.R. added 

territory occunied by 23,000,000 peaple to the Socialist sixth 
’ of the world. Except in the case of Finland, where this was 
an urgent question concerning the defence of a vital fron- 
tier, warfare was avoided. In a speech on August 1, 1940 
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Molotov pointed out that the population of the U.S.S.R. had 
been increased to 198,000,000 during the first year of the 
war, and concluded with the following statement: 

“We must always bear in mind Stalin’s words that ‘We 
must keep our people in a state of mobilization and pre- 
paredness in the face of the danger of military attack so 
that no ‘ accident” and no tricks of our foreign enemies 
: could catch us unawares.’ If we-all remember this, our 
a sacred duty, no events will catch us unawares, and we will 

achieve new and even more glorious successes for the Soviet 
Union. : 

And Marshal Timoshenko, on May Day, 1941, said—‘‘It 
is not surprising that the peoples of all the belligerent 
countries strive for the elimination of war, and we trust they 
will attain peace, and the sooner the better.” 


22. The Red Army 


HE peaceful expansion of the U.S.S.R., the lhberation 
» of Western Ukraine and Western Byelorussia, the 
adherence of the three Baltic states and the return 
ot Bessarabia,bringing 23,000,000 more citizens into the 
U.S.S.R., have all been possible only on the basis of the 
enormous armed strengtn of the Soviet Union. And it is 
clear that the Nazi government would never have signed a 
non-aggression pact with the Soviets unless it had been 
absolutely convinced of the extreme desirability of avoiding, 

for some time at least, a war with the Soviet Union. 
Already early in 1936 Hitler told Lord Londonderry that 
even then he considered the U.S.S.R. to be “the greatest 
military power” with “the strongest army, the sirongest 
Tank Corps and the strongest Air Force in the world.” In 
1935 the U.S.S.R. had spent 8 billion roubles on defence. 
In 1940 it spent 57 billion roubles; more than seven times its 

expenditure of 1935. 

2 What, then, is the effective strength of the Red Army? 
Naturally, detailed figures are not published, for obvious 
reasons. However, a moderate estimate in early 1939 gave the 
following figures: The Red Army could mobilize 11,000,000 
men with two years’ military training; and had six to 
ten thousand tanks. In 1938 the U.S.S.R. was estimated to 
have 10,000 to 12,000 planes as against 9,500 for the Axis 
powers and 10,000 for Britain and France. In March of 
the same year Voroshilov stated that the total weight of 
metal discharged per minute by a Red Army corps was 78 
tons, as compared with 59 for Germany ane 60 for France. 
As regards the Air Force, Véroshilov stated that in one flight 
‘ the Air Force could carry 4,160 tons of bombs, as compared 
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with half that weight in 1934. Bombers were now already 
in use with 2 ceiling of 45,000 feet, and a speed far in excess 
of 300 miles an hour. 

Already, early in 1939, it was recognized in the semi- 
official publication. Jane’s " Fighting Ships,” that the Soviet 
submarine fleet amounted to 111] units with 37 under con- 
Struction, as compared with Germany’s 59, Italy’s 86 and 20 
under construction, and Japan's 59. Al) this was before 
the Soviets entered upon a large-scale naval construction 
programme aiming at building one of the most powerful 
fleets in the world! 

While figures are impressive, deeds are even more so. 
Writing of the conflict with Japah on the Mongolian- 
Manchurian frontier in September, 1939, “The ‘Times” 
Tokio correspondent stated on August 27, 1940:—“In this 
fighting Japan's best forces were beaten by Soviet flame- 
throwing tanks. ... The disputed district, through which the 
Halha river runs, was left in Russian hands. The Japanese 
admitted 18,000 casualties. A truce was unexpectedly 
signed as the Japanese were about to renew the fight.” Since 
when, it will be noted, the Japanese government has made 
no further attempt to risk a conflict with thd Red Army. 

The fighting in Finland gives another example of the 
power of the Red Army. Most significant, perhaps, fs the 
fact that although the Finnish, British and French general 
stefis all tock it tor granted that General Mannerheim 
would not require reinforcements before May, 1940, the 
Mannerneim Line had been completely smashed by March. 
Thus the Red Army defeated the Finnish general staff a 
whole two months before the Finnish, British or French 
governments had ever thought possible. 

Writing after the Finnish war was over, the following 
comments appeared in the two leading British Conservative 
newspapers: 

‘““The Russians have displayed an ungxpected degree of 
compctence in their staff work... that these attacks should 
ge well co-ordinated and carried out without confusion and 
with considerable artillery support is certainly surprising.” — 
(“Daily Telegraph,” March 4.) ‘“ These Russian divisions 
have fought with a courage which has rarely been equalled 
by Russian soldiers in this century.”—(“ Daily Telegraph,” 
March 6.) 

“Most of the armament was first-class stuff—anti-tank 
rifles, machine pistols, machine-guns, and a new type of 
revolver that does not jam. The Russians, indeed, must 
have a remarkable inventiveness. , 

“By the time the war had ended, the Russians had 
achieved a remarkable fighting form. Moreover, they had 
experimented intelligently themselves, introducing such 
new devices as armoured sleighs, three-storeyed dug-outs, 


and dummy encampments to draw bombing aeroplanes to 
anti-aircraft guns. 
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“The Russians found the war costly-in men, material and 
prestige, but yet it may be suggested that it was cheap for 
what they got out of it....The Red Army now has troops 
who are experienced. from whom can be drawn new officers 
and N.C.O.'s. There is a sound basis for improvement which. 
properly built upon, may have a profound effect on the 
future course of history.”—(“The Times,” March 18.) 

These tributes, in view of all the attacks which were 
direcceu at the Red Army curing the fighting, are surely 
evidence enough of the real effectiveness of the Red Army. 

But. quite apart from its purely military strength, certain 
additional factors must be taken into account of vital im- 
portance in a war of any length. 

First, the Soviet Union is the only country in the world 
whose great industrial centres are so placed that, with few 
exceptions. they are completely out of range of any pos- 
sible enemy bombardment. 

Secondls, the Red Army has the best morale of any army 
in the world two main reasons: Every Red Army man 
knows tnac he-is fighting for his land and his nome and iis 
factory against,governments who Wish once again to turn 
such land and factories into a source of landlords’ rent and 
shareholders’ profits. No workers or peasants could.relish 
such a prospect. And further, within the Red Army there is 
no class distinction. The Red Army is the one army in 
the world «with the possible exception of those sections of 
the Chinese Army where Communist influence is strong: in 
which promotion is due entirely to personal merit, and in 
which the officers are all drawn from the ranks of the in- 
dustrial workers, the peasants, and the professional and 
office workers. It is the one country in the world where 






. sons of landlords and factory owners play no part what- 


soever in’ the leadership of the army. This democracy in 
organization. and this elimination of class distinction, is 
not the least reason tor the strength of the Red arimedc 
forces in the world to-day. 

Finally. there is the policy of the Red Army. The field 
orders of the Red Army state the following: 

“The winning over to the side oi the proletarian revolution 
of the working and peasant masses of the enemy army as 
well as the poowation of the field of action is the principal 
condition fur victory.” In other words, the Red Army has 2 
policy. the. policy of Socialism, which it offers to the peonle 
of enemy tercitery. 

The Socialism of the Red Army is one of its greatest assets. 
It was no accident that the peasants of Western Byelorussia 
started taking over the ianded estates wnen they neard that 
the Rea Army was on the way; or that 100,000 people went 
to Bessarabian from Rumania after tne Red Army’s oceu- 
paticn: or that, in the Baltic countries, Soviet governments 
were enthusiastically created by the peoples af these 
territories. 
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The foregoing chapters were written and printed before 
June 22, 1941. 

To-day the peoples of the U.S.S.R. are united in de- 
fending their territory against the Nazi aggressors. AS 
we have seen, everybody in the U.S.S.R. gains from peace 
and suffers from war: everybody in the U.S.S.R. wants noth- 
ing more than a lasting peace between the nations. 

In Britain, too, apart from those to whom war brings 
profit, tne vast majority of the people also want lasting peace 
in conditions in which war cannot arise, because war is no 
longer profitable to anyone. 

Therefore the masses of the people of Uritain and the 
whole people of the U.S.S.R. have a common aim. 

Therefore the fight of the U.S.S.R. against Fascist 
aggression is in the interests of the people of all countries. 

Mr. Churchill has declared that all possible technical and 
economic aid will be given to Russia in this struggle. 

It is fo: the masses of the British people to see that this is 
done. The more rapid the united victory of Great Britain 
and of the Socialist State, the sooner can Europe be re- 
organized on lines which, once and for all, make war and 
profiteering from war a thing of the past. 





From the Speech of J. V. Stalin, delivered to the Moscow 
Soviet on November 6 on the occasion of the 24th 
Anniversary of the Revolution. 


Anglo-American Democratic Liberties 


47 ~ AN we possibly consider the Hitlerites to be Socialists? 
( No-—it is impossible. In fact the Hitlerites are the sworn 
NY enemies of Socialism, the worst reactionaries and Black 
Hundreds* who have deprived the working-class and 
peoples of Europe of their elementary democratic liberties. In 
order to cover up their reactionary nature, the Hitlerites 
abuse the Anglo-American system of government and call 
them “ plutocratic regimes.” But in Britain and the U.S.A. 
there do exist elementary democratic Mberties. There are 
trade unions of workers and employees. There are working- 
class parties. The.e is a parliament. While in Germany, 
under Hitler’s regime, all these institutions have been des- 
troyed. One only needs to compare these two sets of facts in 
order to understand the reactionary nature of the Hitler 
regime, and the whole falsity of the German Fascist pratings 
about the Anglo-American “ plutocratic regimes.” 
Indeed, Hitler's regime is a copy of that other reactionary 
* Ultra-renctionary gangster organisation created by the police in 
Tsariet Russia. 
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regime which existed in Russia under Tsarism. It is well 
known that the Hitlerites have also eagerly taken away 
the rights of the workers and intelligentsia and the rights 
of the peoples, just as the Tsarist regime took them away, 
and that they also willingly organize mediaeval Jewish pog- 
roms just as the Tsarist regime organized them. 

_And if these open imperialists and worst reactionaries 
continue to masquerade in the togas of “ Nationalists’ and 
“ Socialists,” they do this in order to deceive the people, to 
fool simpletons and to hide under the flag of ‘‘ Nationalism ” 
and “ Socialism ” their real piratical and imperialist nature. 
The crows array themselves in the feathers of a peacock, but 
no matter how much the crows array themselves in pea- 
cock’s feathers, they do not cease to be crows. 

“We must at all costs,” says Hitler, “ strive to have a Ger- 
man conquest of the world. If we want to create the great 
German Empire, we must first of all crush and exterminate 
the Slav people—the Russians, Poles, Slovaks, Czechs, Bul- 
gars, Ukrainians, Byelo-Russians. There are no reasons why 
we should not do this.” 

“ Man,” says Hitler, “ is sinful from birth, and can be ruled 
only with the help of force. In dealing with him all methods 
are permissible. When policy demands it one must lie, be- 
tray and even kill.” 

“Kill all who are against us,” says Goering. * Kill. kill. 
You do not bear any responsibility for this. I do. So kill.” 

“T liberate man,” Says Hitler, ‘‘ from the degrading chimera 
which is called conscience. Conscience, like education, 
cripples a man. I have the advantage that I am not re- 
aie by any considerations of a theoretical or moral 
nature.” 

One of the orders of the German High Command. dated 
September 25, to the 489th Infantry Regiment. which was 
found on a dead German N.C.O., states: ‘I order you to 
open fire on any Russian as soon as he appears at a distance 
of six hundred metres. The Russian must learn that he 1s 
faced by an implacable enemy, from whom he can expect no 
mercy.” 

One of the declarations of the German Command to their 
soldiers, which was found on a dead lieutenant named Gustav 
Siegel. a native of Frankfurt-on-Main, stated: “ You have no 
heart or nerves. They are not needed in war. Destroy all 
pity and sympathy in yourselves. Kill every Soviet Russian. 
‘Do not stop even if before you stands an old man or woman, 
girl or boy—kill! By this you will save yourselves from des- 
truction. You will assure the future of your family and win 
eternal glory.” 

This is the programme and the instructions of the leaders 
of the Hitlerite party and the Hitlerite Command. These 
are the programme and the instructions of people who have 
lost all semblance of humanity, who have fallen to the level 
of wild beasts. 
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The “ New Order ” is a Volcano 


The German invaders have enslaved the peoples of the 
European continent from France to the Soviet Baltic, from 
Norway, Denmark. Belgium, Holland and Soviet Byelo-Rus- 
sia to the Balkans and Soviet Ukraine. They have taken away 
their elementary democratic liberties. They have taken away 
their right to dispose of their own destinies, snatched away 
aes bread, their meat and grain, and turned them into 
slaves. 

They have crucified the Czechs, the Poles and the Serbs, 
and decided that on the basis of this European domination 
they can now build up the world dominion of Germany. This 
is called their ‘‘New Order in Europe.” But what is this 
“basis ’'? What is this ‘New Order”? Only Hitler’s self- 
opinionated fools do not see that the ‘New Order in Europe” 
and the notorious “ basis" of this “Order” is a volcano, 
ready to erupt at any moment and to bury the German im- 
perialist house of cards. j 

They refer to Napoleon, assuring us that Hitler acts like 
Napoleon and that he resembles Napoleon in everything. In 
the first place, however, we should not forget Napoleon’s 
fate. In the second place, Hitler resembles Napoleon no 
more than a kitten resembles a lion! Napoleon fought the 
forces of reaction with the support of the progressive forces 
of his time. whereas Hitler is supported by the reactionary 
forces and is fighting the progressive forces. 

Only Hitler’s idiots in Berlin cannot understand that the 
oppressed peoples of Europe will struggle and rise against 
Hitler’s tyranny. Who can doubt that the USS.R., Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. will afford full support to the peoples 
of Europe in their struggle for freedom against Hitler’s 
tyranny? 

The second factor is the instability of the German rear 
itself—that of the Hitlerite aggressors. While the Hitlerites 
were busy gathering up the Germany which had been split 
up by the Versailles Treaty, they could count on the support 
of the German people. inspired by the ideal of the restora- 
tion of Germany. But as soon as this task was fulfilled and 
the Hitlerites began to pursue an imperialist conquest of 
foreign lands and subjugation of foreign peoples, converting 
the peoples of Europe and the peoples of the U.S.S.R. into 
the relentless foes of present-day Germany, there took place 
in the German people a profound change of feeling, directed 
against the continuation of the war, for its termination. 

For over two years this sanguinarv conflict. whose end is 
not vet in sight. has been waged. Millions of lives have been 
sacrificed. There are hunger, poverty, epidemics and an 
atmosphere of growing hostility. The stupid policy of Mitler 
has turned the people of the U.S.S.R. Into the sworn enemies 
of present-day Germany. 

All this inevitably turned the German people-against the 
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unnecessary and piratical war. Only Hitler’s fools do not 
understand that it is not only the European rear, but also 
the German rear of the German Fascist Army which is a 
volcano ready for eruption and ready to bury Hitler’s adven- 
turers. ; 

The third and final factor is the coalition of the USS.R., 
Great- Britain and the U.S.A., against the German Fascist 
imperialists. It is a fact that Great Britain, the U.S.A. and 
the Soviet Union have united in a single camp, with the 
object of smashing Hitler’s imperialists and their predatory 
armies. 

The present war is a war of motors. It will be won by 
those who possess a superiority in motor production. If we 
aggregate the production of motors of the USA. Great 
Britain and the U.S.S.R., then we get a superiority of motor 
production over Germany in a ratio of three to one. In this 
lies one of the reasons of the inevitable destruction of Hit- 
ler’s robber imperialism. 

The recent Three-Power Conference held in Moscow with 
the representative of Great Britain, Lord Beaverbrook, and 
the United States representative, Mr. Harriman, decided 
systematically to help our country with tanks and aircraft. 
As is well known, we are already receiving tanks and air- 
craft on the basis of its decisions. 

Even at an earlier date, Great Britain arranged for sup- 
plies to our country of such deficient materials as aluminium, 
lead, tin, nickel and rubber. If we add to it the fact that 
recently the U.S.A. decided to grant a loan of one thousand 
million dollars to the Soviet Union, we can say with certainty 
that the coalition of the U.S.A., Great Britain and the 
U.'S.S.R. is a reality which will grow to the benefit of our 
common cause of liberation. 

These are the factors determining the inevitable collapse 
of German Fascist imperialism. 

_ Lenin distinguished two types of wars—predatory, l.e., un- 
just wars, and wars of liberation, i.e., just wars. 

The Germans are carrying on now a predatory, an unjust 
war, aiming at the seizure of foreign territory and the sub- 
jugation of foreign peoples. That is why all honest people 
must rise against the German invaders as their enemies. 

In contradistinction to Hitlerite Germany, the Soviet Union 
and its Allies are carrying on a war of liberation. a just war, 
aiming at the liberation of the enslaved peoples of Europe 
and the U.S.S.R. from Hitler’s tyranny. That ts why all 
honest people must support the armies of the U.S.S.R., Great 
Britain and the other Allies. as armies of liberation. 

We have not, and we cannot have, such war aims as the 
seizure of foreign territory, the subjugation of foreign 
peoples, whether it concerns the peoples and territories of 
Europe, or the peoples and territories of Asia, including Iran. 
Our first aim consists in liberating our territories and our 
peoples from the German Fascist yoke. 
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We have not, and we cannot have, such war aims as the 
forcing of our will and our regime on the Slavonic or any 
other enslaved European peoples who are expecting our 
assistance. Our aim consists in helping these peoples in 
their struggle for liberation against Hitlerite tyranny, and 
later permitting them freely to settle their own destiny in 
their own land. No interference in the internal affairs of 
other people! 

But in order to achicve these aims we must first crush the 
military might of the German aggressors. We must des- 
troy all the German invaders to the very last one; all those 
ae have penetrated into our country in order to subju- 
gate it. 

But for this purpose it is necessary for our Army and Navy 
to have an active and effective assistance {rom the whole of 
our country. It is imperative that our workers and em- 
ployees, mcn and women, should work untiringly in factories, 
supplying the front with ever-increasing quantities of tanks, 
anti-tank rifles and guns, field guns, mortars, machine-guns, 
rifles and ammunition: that our collective-farmers, men and 
women, should work in thelr fields untiringly, giving the 
front and the country more and more bread, meat, raw 
materials for industry: that the whole of our country and 
all our peoples of the U.S.S.R. be organised into a single mili- 
tary camp, engaged, together with our Army and Navy, in 
the great war of liberation for the honour and freedom of 
our motherland, for the rout of the German armies. 

This is now our task. We can and must fulfil this task. 

Only by fulfilling this task and smashing the German in- 
vaders can we win a lasting and just peace, 

For the complete rout of the German invaders! 

For the liberation of all enslaved peoples groaning under 
the ycKe of Hitler’s tyranny! 

Long live the indissoluble friendship of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union! Long live our Red Army and our Red Navy! 
Long live our glorious motherland! 

Our cause is just! Victory will be ours! 
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